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THE CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION OF “THE PRO- 
TESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES.” 


4 VERY clergyman of this Church before he was “ ad- 
mitted to holy orders” has subscribed to a solemn 
** declaration.” 

The requirement for this “subscription,” and the terms 
of this “declaration,” are contained in the Constitution of 
the American Church, are an essential part of its organic 
law and have been so from its beginning. 

Article 7 of the Constitution says: 


‘‘No person shall be ordained until he have subscribed the following 
declaration: I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament to be the Word of God, and to contain all things necessary to 
salvation; and Ido solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. No 
person ordained by a foreign Bishop shall be permitted to officiate as a 
minister of this Church until he shall have . . . also subscribed to the 
aforesaid declaration.” 


The standards which set forth the “ doctrines and wor- 
ship” to which every person “ solemnly engages to conform” 
before he can “ be ordained,” or can “be permitted to offi- 
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ciate as a minister of this Church,” are designated in Article 
8 of this same Constitution, and are: 


‘* A Book of Common Prayer, Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, Articles of Religion, and a 
Form and Manner of Making, Ordaining and Consecrating Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons when established by this or a future General Con- 
vention.” 


The Formularies thus referred to were not all “ set forth” 
by the same General Convention that adopted the Consti- 
tution ; some of them not until many years after this. But 
when they had all been “established ” another clause was 
added to Article 8 to fix those with which the mind of the 
Church was satistied in the forms which had been thus 
thoroughly tested and approved ; and it was enacted that: 


‘*No alteration or addition shall be made in the Book of Common 
Prayer, or in any of the Offices of the Church or the Articles of Religion, 
unless the same shall be proposed in one General Convention, and by a 
resolve thereof be made known to every diocese and adopted at the sub- 
sequent General Convention.” 


So that the Constitution of the American Church as now * 
completed not only “sets forth” what are the standards to 
which our “ subscription” binds us to conform in our doc- 


* For convenience of reference I place here together the more impor- 
tant dates connected with the formation of the Prayer Book and Consti- 
tution: The Book of Common Prayer with the Offices in its ‘‘ Table of 
Contents” was framed in 1789; the Ordinal in 1792; the Form for 
Consecrating a Church in 1799; the Prayer for Meetings of the Con- 
vention in 1799; the Articles of Religion in 1801; the Institution Office 
in its present form in 1808. 

The Constitution in its original form was prepared and adopted in the 
preliminary Convention of 1786. It was remolded and put into the 
shape we now have it in August 1789; and again changed, so as to 
allow the Bishops to act as a separate and independent House, and re- 
adopted October 2, 1789. The clause prohibiting ‘* alterations or addi- 
tions” was inserted in 1811, and made to embrace all the then existing 
Orders and Offices in the Prayer Book. The clause relating to the Ar- 
ticles was introduced in 1829. And the Prayer for Convention was 
made a part of the Book of Common Prayer under the constitutional 
provision in 1832-35. 
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trine and worship, but at the same time it carefully provides 
against “any alteration or addition” in either the substance 
or appointed modes of performing “any of its Offices,” 
whether by the Church as a whole or by individual minis- 
ters in their parishes, without the twice-repeated sanction 
of the Supreme National Convention of the Church, and 
after the change proposed had been made known to every 
diocese within its jurisdiction. This prohibition guards 
alike against suppression or intrusion in either the doctrine 
or the worship she has appointed to be ministered among 
her people. The declaration we are called on to subscribe 
before we “can be ordained,” or be “ permitted to officiate 
as ministers of this Church,” is therefore under these arti- 
cles of her Constitution a promise— 

1. To believe the Holy Scriptures to be the Word of 
God, and to receive the doctrines embodied in the Formu- 
laries specified by these Articles as our standards. 

2. To perform the services of the Church in the mode 
prescribed in the various Orders and Offices therein estab- 
lished, and in no other form or manner. 

3. That it is the “doctrine and worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States” as contained in her 
appointed standards, and with “no alteration * or addition” in 
any of these, to which we are bound by our subscription to 
render conformity and obedience. 

A declaration which enters as this does into the organic 
law of the Church, and is the necessary condition to re- 
ceiving orders or continuing in her ministry, requires a more 
thoughtful consideration as to its meaning and applications 
*I have heard the assertion that this prohibition applied only to 
changes in the Forms as they are presented in the Book, and that it 
hence cannot restrain the officiating priest in any modification he may 
choose to introduce into the performance of a service. No one who had 
not a predetermined theory to sustain could long defend such an opin- 
ion, and with such it would not be worth while to argue. To say that a 
provision of the Constitution forbids the whole Church in council to 
alter or add to any service and yet allows each individual to add to and 
alter every service is sheer nonsense. 
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than has generally been given it in the discussions on the 
laws that govern or should govern the “Church in the 
United States.” 

And my desire in this article is to present it in the posi- 
tion in these inquiries which its obvious importance deserves ; 
and at the same time to bring out some of the general prin- 
ciples involved in its practical applications to the teachings 
and ministrations of those who have subscribed to it, and 
are officiating in this Church on the basis of that subscrip- 


tion. 


I. We engage to conform to the doctrines contained in 
the Formularies of the American Church, including under 
these a belief in the Holy Scriptures as the Word of God. 

What are the obligations, what are the limitations, imposed 
by this promise? What must we believe? What may we 
not believe or teach ? 

However we may feel ourselves or others morally bound 
in regard to any teaching or opinion which the general senti- 
ment of the Church ora large portion of it has held or now 
holds to be “doubtful or erroneous,” it is plain to every 
thinking mind that it would be fatal to the best interests of 
the Church, and must lead to manifold injustice and evil if 
the clergy were liable to be compelled to shape their opin- 
ions or “ conform” in their teachings to any vague, unde- 
fined or changeable feeling of the Church, it matters not 
how right this may happen to be, on the subject in question. 

The only ground for the permanent security of both 
clergy and people, and the only hope of preserving the es- 
sential verities of the Church unchanged, is to apply to the 
obligations of our standards the same principles which the 
civil courts have found in the experience of centuries to be 
the wisest and most just, and which consequently they 
everywhere adopt as their “legal rules for the interpreta- 
tion of statutes and written instruments,” when these are to 
be enforced in cases involving penal consequences. 

There is a general but most erroneous opinion as to the 
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relations which the civil courts hold to the ecclesiastical 
questions which have come before them for decision under 
the “ clerical subscription” of the Church of England. 

It is thought by many that these secular tribunals claim 
to have and really do exercise the power to judge of and 
shape the doctrines of the English Church, and to prohibit, 
or impose by their own purely temporal authority, the 
modes in which its clergy shall perform its services. 

The civil courts expressly disclaim all such prerogatives, 
and attempt no such interference with either the doctrines 
or the worship of the Church: their sole function is “ taking 
the standards and Offices which the individual before us 
has subscribed to as they are, to determine whether he has 
or has not failed to conform to the teachings of the one, or 
to minister according to the instructions of the other;” and 
in their deciding what must be regarded as a failure to con- 
form they recognize no other authority but the plain and 
positive statements of the Formularies, or conclusions that 
necessarily and evidently flow from these statements. 

These principles are announced very clearly in the sum- 
mary of the judgment in the celebrated “ Gorham case,” 
and they have been the basis of decision in all the many and 
widely differing issues that have been adjudged since then.* 


They are as follows: 


‘1. Itis not for the court to decide whether opinions are theologically 
sound or unsound, but whether such opinions are contrary or repug- 
nant to the doctrines which the Church of England by its Articles, 
Formularies and Rubrics requires to be held by its ministers.” ‘3. In all 
cases in which the Articles, considered as a test, admit of different in- 
terpretations, Held, that any sense of which the words fairly admit may 
be allowed, if that sense be not contradictory to something which the 
Church has elsewhere allowed or required. And if there be any doc- 
trine on which the Articles are silent or ambiguously expressed, so as to 
be capable of two meanings, Held that it was intended to leave that 


* The references to the decisions of Dr. Phillimore are to his ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastical Judgments, 1876;” those of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council are to ‘‘ The Six Privy Council Judgments,” by Brookes, 
1874. 
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doctrine to private judgment, unless the Rubrics and Formularies 
clearly and distinctly decide it.” ‘‘5. The court has no jurisdiction or au- 
thority to settle matters of faith or to determine what ought in any par- 
ticular to be the doctrine of the Church of England. Its duty extends 
only to the consideration of that which is by law established to be the 
doctrine of the Church of England upon the true and legal construction 
of her Articles and Formularies.” 


These positions are still further illustrated in some of the 
later judgments. In Wilson v. Fendall it was Held, 


‘‘That matters of doctrine in which the Church has prescribed no rule 
may be discussed without penal consequences; and no rule is to be 
ascribed to the Church which is not found expressly and distinctly 
stated, or which is not plainly involved in or to be collected from the 
written law of the Church.” 


And the deliverance in the case of Shepherd v. Bennet 
adds, still following on the same line: 


‘* Authorities are only valuable as illustrating the liberty left by the 
Articles and Formularies, and actually enjoyed by the members and 
ministers of the Church.” 


No one of course imagines that the decisions of the Eng- 
lish tribunals have any authority here as law ; but the same 
principles which governed them would be applied undoubt- 
edly in any like cases arising in our Church ; and hence they 
may be taken as expressing in a very conclusive way the 
nature and limitations of the conformity imposed on us by 
our “clerical subscription.” 

In the case of Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter, Rev. Mr. 
Gorham was charged to have forfeited his rights as a clergy- 
man because he had taught 

‘“‘ That the grace of regeneration does not so necessarily accompany the 
act of baptism that regeneration invariably takes place in baptism; that 
the grace may be granted before, in or after baptism.” The court held 
that the language of the standards respecting ‘‘ the sacrament of bap- 
tism is capable of being honestly understood in different senses; hence, 
while explicitly declining to give any opinion ‘‘ on the theological cor- 
rectness or error of the doctrines held by Mr. Gorham,” it decides that 
his teaching ‘‘ is not contrary or repugnant to the declared doctrine of 
the Church of England.” 
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In Breeks v. Woolfrey an inscription on a tombstone, 


‘* Pray for the soul of J. Woolfrey,” was declared ‘‘ not to be contrary 
to the X XIId Article,” because, while ‘‘ the Church discouraged prayers 
for the dead, it did not prohibit them.” 


One of the counts of the presentment in the case of Wil- 
son v. Fendall was: 


‘‘That it is a contradiction of the doctrine laid down in the Articles, 
etc., to afiirm that any part of the Canonical Books of the Old or New 
Testament, upon any subject whatever, however unconnected with re- 
ligious faith or moral duty, was not written under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit.” 


On which the court held, 


‘‘That the proposition or assertion that every part of the Scriptures 
was written under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit is not to be found 
either in the Articles or in any of the Formularies of the Church,” and 
‘‘we find ourselves unable to say that the passages extracted from Mr, 
Wilson’s essay . . . are contradicted by or plainly inconsistent with the 
Articles, etc. etc., and which alone we are at liberty to discuss.” 


Another of the decisions in this same trial was that 


**The hope that the punishment of the wicked may not endure to all 
eternity is certainly not so at variance” with ‘‘ any such distinct declara- 
tion of our Church upon the subject as to require us to condemn its 
expression as penal.” 


While, per contra, in Jenkins v. Cook the line is very 
sharply drawn between this and “an absolute denial of the 
eternity of punishment ;” and the judgment pronounced on 
this was: 

‘That the avowed and persistent denial of the existence and per- 
sonality of the devil . . . and of the doctrine of the eternity of punish- 
ment did constitute the promoter a depraver of the Book of Common 
Prayer and an evil liver.” 


Finally, and perhaps the most signal example of the ad- 
herence of the civil tribunals to these principles, was the 
most unwilling concurrence of the Privy Council in the de- 
cision of Dr. Phillimore in “Shepherd v. Bennet.” The 
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feelings and convictions of the Committee are evidently op- 
posed to every opinion in his judgment on the “ objective 
presence,” “ the altar of sacrifice” and “the adoration due to 
Christ present upon the altar.” They speak of the language 
of the defendant as “rash;” they affirm that “the Church 
of England has deliberately ceased to teach or affirm the 
doctrine maintained by him ;” and yet, 


‘* As his words can be construed so as not to be plainly repugnant to 
the passages articled against them, they will give him the benefit of the 
doubt and dismiss the charges against him.” 


The wide range and signiticance of the questions involved 
in these various judgments mark out very clearly the nature 
of the obligations which are fairly and legally imposed by 
any promise of conformity to written standards in the mat- 
ter of doctrine. 

And without attempting any application of the principles 
announced to specific cases, actual or supposable, in the 
American Church, we may embody them in their relation 
to our subscription in the following propositions : 

1. We are bound to accept as our belief in reference to 
the Bible and on matters of doctrine whatever is expressed 
in definite terms in the Articles and Formularies of the 
“ Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States,” or will 
follow as a necessary and evident conclusion from these ex- 
pressions. 

2. We may not deny or make use of language which by 
necessary inference will contradict any positive statement of 
any of these standards. 

3. If the expressions of the Formularies are fairly open 
to more than one construction, we are at liberty to hold any 
of those that may honestly be attributed to them. 

4. If the language we use is capable of a fair interpreta- 
tion in harmony with the words of the standards, or as not 
in contradiction to these, we are not required to disavow or 
disuse it. 

5. If the Church in her standards has given no positive 
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utterance on any doctrine, or has removed expressions from 
her Formularies which did teach certain doctrines, all such 
opinions are left open questions, and may be discussed or 
held without any violation of our subscription of conform- 
ity. 

6. No number of authorities among theologians can im- 
pose a conformity to any opinion, as a doctrine of this 
Church, unless it be contained in her Formularies construed 
upon the principles given above. 


II. What are the conditions implied in our engagement 
“to conform to the worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States” ? 

This engagement is very definite and unqualified. It is 
not in a general way to “* The Church,” nor even, in some- 
what uncertain terms, to “Tuts Church,” but to the one 
specific body named, to “the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States; and, under the Constitution of that 
Church, “to use” the forms of worship appointed in the 
standards “established” by its authority, and to make “no 
alteration or addition” in these or in any part of them. 

The opinion is sometimes entertained that the American 
Church claims no distinetive features which differentiate her 
in any matter of doctrine or worship from the English 
Church, and that she makes no demand for conformity to 
her in special, where she may happen to have other forms 
of worship than those appointed in the Church of England, 
or in some previous period of the Church elsewhere. 

3ut quite the contrary is the truth. One main object of 
“the Preface” to her Prayer Book is to draw attention to 
the fact that, besides “ those alterations in the Liturgy which 
became necessary in the prayers for our civil rulers,” she “ has 
established such other alterations and amendments as might 
be deemed expedient ;” and it is especially noted that they 
were deliberate and intentional changes from the English 
Book, which “ will appear, and it is to be hoped the reasons of 
them also, upon a comparison of this with the Book of 
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Common Prayer of the Church of England.” The framers 
of the American Prayer Book, it is true, declare that “ this 
Church is far from intending to depart from the Chureh of 
England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline or 
worship, or further than local cireumstances require ;” but 
from this very assertion it is evident that they deemed the 
alterations made to be such as the “ local cireumstances” did 
require, and that they had used their * liberty” as a national 
Church to “alter, abridge, enlarge, amend or otherwise 
dispose of ” their “ forms and usages” as they judged “ most 
convenient for the future prosperity of this Church and for 
the edification of the people.” So “just and weighty” in- 
deed did they feel “the considerations thereunto moving 
her” to be, that they “could not but with gratitude to God 
embrace the happy occasion which was offered to her” to es- 
tablish these “changes and alterations” as had seemed to 
them “ either necessary or expedient.” 

Our declaration explicitly requires, therefore, that we 
“conform to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States” in the points where she differs from 
others, as well as those in which she agrees with them; and 
so emphatic is her demand for an observance of the form 
she has adopted, without dependence on those of any other 
Church or age of the Church, that “ No person ordained by 
a foreign Bishop”—it matters not how cordial our amity 
with his communion, or how high our admiration of its 
standards and usages—*“ shall be permitted to officiate as a 
minister of this Church” until he have subscribed “to a 
solemn engagement” to conduct all his worship in the terms 
and the modes which her order has established. 

We have thus “ engaged” by our subscription “to con- 
form” to “the use” prescribed in our own Prayer Book, and 


to no other. But what are we to understand as “ conform- 
ity” in worship? Here, as in the matter of doctrine, the 
English courts have simply applied the universal principles 
on which, as the wisest and most just, they interpret obedi- 
ence to written instructions in all other like cases; and being 
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such, while our declaration and standards remain as they 
are, we shall be constrained to admit them as the only basis 
on which we can fix any tangible meaning to the engage- 
ment that we have subscribed. 
How far these conditions may wisely be relaxed, how far 
our ritual law may with safety and advantage be so 
changed as to allow of a different constructian, is a vastly 
important question, and one that the Church at no distant 
date will be compelled to consider. But while the terms of 
our Obligations and Formularies remain as they are, if we 
are to have any law at all, if this Church is to avoid the 
worst sort of anarchy—that of combining all kinds of lawless- 
ness with a profession of high regard for the law—if there is 
to be any form of worship in this Church other than the 
whims or self-will of its individual ministers may choose, we 
must construe our “ engagement” of “ conformity” upon es- 
sentially the same principles as men judge of obedience in 
any other “ engagement” they make; and suchare the prin- 
ciples under which the English tribunals have discussed the 
questions of “conformity in worship” that have unhappily 
in such large number come before them in these latter years 
for adjudication. 

These judgments have no claim to any authority here as 
law any more than those on doctrine, nor can we apply 
them all in detail to the somewhat different wording of our 
Canons and Rubrics, but they do express the relation which 
these general principles hold to almost every issue that can 
be raised on questions of ritual observances; and hence 
they are entitled to careful consideration as illustrations of 
the fundamental grounds on which we too must judge of 
the meaning and obligation of our declaration of conform- 
ity. 

The rules which have been assumed as valid in all these 
judgments may be condensed into the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. That each Office in the Book of Common Prayer is to 
be regarded as a connected and obligatory whole, and as 
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such is to be performed according to the Text and Rubrics 
of the Prayer Book, with no addition or omission of any 
“ ite or ceremony” * which is not therein directed. 

2. Where there is a positive direction or rubric Now f in 
the Prayer Book or Canons of this Church, no extent or 





* It will be necessary to an understanding of the application of these 
rules to bear in mind the precise significance of certain terms which are 
constantly recurring. These are RiTE, CEREMONY, ORNAMENT, DECO- 
RATION. A service consists of two elements, the Rite and the Cere 
mony. ‘‘The Rite,” says Dr. Phillimore, ‘‘ is the service expressed in 
words, the Ceremony being the acts or gestures preceding, accompanying 
or following the utterance of these words.” Thus a Rubric of the Book 
of 1549 says: ‘‘ After the Priest hath received the Sacrament without 
the varying of any other rite or ceremony in the Mass, etc.” In this 
sense kneeling, the elevation of the cup, swinging of incense, etc., are 
** ceremonies.” 

Ornaments are ecclesiastically ‘‘ all the several articles USED in the 
performance of the services of the Church. Such are the vestments, 
cloths, chalice, patens, etc.” The essence of the ‘‘ Ornament” is that it 
be actually used in the performance of a service, or enter as an active 
element into and thus form a part of it. In this it differs radically from 
a Decoration, which is a part of the structure of the building, or an ar- 
ticle present in the church but not employed actually in the service; as 
the phrase is, ‘‘ an article inertand unused.” Such are paintings on the 
windows or elsewhere, the cross standing on the altar or in any part of 
the building, flowers, incense if not swung in the service, etc. 

The significance and importance of this distinction is that the Orna- 
ments of the Church enter largely and constantly into the legislation of 
the Church, and are elements in almost every appointed ceremony of 
the Church. But she has very rarely, and only in exceptional and pe 
culiar cases, given any utterance by law on the matter of the ‘‘ Decora- 
tions” of the building or its furniture, but has, in general, left these to 
individual discretion. Hence the argument which is sometimes urged 
and rather triumphantly insisted on, that because we can do very much 
as we like in the structure and appointments of our churches we have 
the same unrestrained liberty in the performance of the services, is 
wholly without value, and could only have originated in an entire misap- 
prehension of one of the first principles of canon law in its application 
to matters of worship and ritual. 

+ I say ‘‘ now in the Prayer Book, etc.,’’ because all the service books 
of the English Church before the Reformation are positively excluded 
from its use, and from any recognition or authority. A statute of the 
same series that established the Prayer Book of 1549, and appointed that 
** all divine offices should be performed according to it, and in no other 
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length of disuse can abrogate it, or establish the contrary 
usage as a lawful departure from the definite requirements 
of the formulary. 

3. While no “ rite or ceremony” can lawfully be omitted 
from or added to those which are appointed in the Prayer 
Book for any service, yet the direction to perform such ser- 
vice in a certain mode carries with it the permission to em- 
ply such “ ornaments” and do such acts as are incident and 
subsidiary to its performance and have been so recognized 
and practiced in the continued usage of this Church under 
its present Formularies. Such things are the use of a cre- 
dence-table, hassocks for kneeling, an organ with the music, 
the various modes in which the Psalter may be said— 
whether by the choir alone, or antiphonally sung, or said in 
responses by the minister and people; in fine, all that 
class of things of which Bishop Cosin says, “ The book does 
not everywhere enjoin and prescribe every little order that 
should be said or done, but takes it for granted that the peo- 
ple are acquainted with such common ornaments and things 
already used as such.” 

It is in connection with this implied permission of certain 
things not definitely specified that Dr. Phillimore makes 
his celebrated and sadly misapplied classification of ceremo- 
nies into— 

‘*1. Things lawful and ordered; these must be done. 2. Things un- 
lawful and prohibited; these must not be done. 3. Things neither 
ordered nor prohibited expressly or by implication.” ‘‘ Such things,” 


manner,” ordained that ‘‘ ALL Books called Antiphoners, Missals, Pies, 
Grayles, Processionals, Manuals, Legends, Portuasses, Primers in Latin 
or English, Couchers, Journals, Ordinals, or other books whatsoever, 
heretofore used in the service of the Church, written or printed, in Latin 
or English, other than such as are or shall be set forth bv the King’s 
Majesty, shall be utterly abolished, extinguished, and forbidden forever 
in this realm.” 

This Act was repealed by the first Parliament of Mary’s reign, and 
restored by the abrogation of this repealing statute in the first year of 
the reign of JamesI. So that the only Rubrics and appointments of 
divine service now to be admitted are those contained in the existing 
Book of Common Prayer, and the canon related to its use. 
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he says, ‘‘ when they are subsidiary to what is ordered, and in them- 
selves decent and proper, and in accordance with the primitive and 
Catholic usage, . . . under restrictions to be mentioned, are lawful ;” but 
he adds a few lines further on, ‘‘the doing or use of which must be 
governed by the living discretion of some person in authority.” 


There is an opinion with many that under the permission 
in this third class they are allowed the unrestrained use of 
anything they may please, if it have not been in definite 
terms forbidden ; but when we come to examine the appli- 
cations which the astute judge felt himself bound to make of 
it, and the mode in which he subordinates all usage under 
it to the proper authority, it will be very evident that prac- 
tically it sanctions only those unmentioned acts which have 
been accepted by the continuous use of this Church under 
its present Formularies as subsidiary and incidental to the 
services as therein appointed ; and that it can give no war- 
rant to the introduction into an Office of any usage which 
has the nature of an additional ceremonial, or an “ orna- 
ment” not already among the things “common and used as 
such.” 

There are two cases in especial in which his judgment 
was crucial as to his opinion of its proper scope. In both 
of these he decides avowedly against his own wishes in the 
matter, and solely on the moral obligation he feels to apply 
the general rule as above stated to the issue before him. One 
is “the mixing of water with the wine during the celebra- 
tion.” Now if there be any custom which is decent and 
proper in itself, which is beyond all question primitive and 
Catholic, and also Anglican in a former age, and can by no 
possibility be connected with any Romish doctrine, it is 
this, and the judge so regards and so states it; but notwith- 
standing all this he decided, 


‘In the present Prayer Book the manual acts are specified with great 
minuteness and particularity, but this is not found among them; and 
this omission must be considered as a probibition of the ceremony, or 
manual act of mixing the water with the wine during the celebration of 
the Eucharist.” 
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The other case is the carrying in or out of incense during 
the service, or using it in any way as a part of the service. 
There is “no objection taken,” he says, “ to its general use 
for the purposes of fumigation,’’ ¢.e., if it remain inert and 
unused as “a decoration” throughout the entire service; 
and for himself he regards its actual use in the service “as 
an ancient, innocent and pleasing custom ;” 


But inasmuch ‘“‘as the use of it during the celebration has not been 
ordered in any formulary of the Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion, and it is not necessarily subsidiary to the celebration,” he ‘‘ is con- 
strained to pronounce that it is illegal and must be discontinued.” 


It would be difficult to propose two cases which more em- 
phatically negative the claim “that a minister is at liberty 
to bring in any ceremonial he may please of his own mo- 
tion, provided only that it have not been forbidden in direct 
terms by the Rubries,” or which establish more clearly that 
“to conform” means not only to use in the publie worship 
all that is appointed for it in the Rubrics, but also to forbear 
the introduction into its performance of any such “ orna- 
ment” or action as shall, by a fair construction, make a new 
or “ additional ceremony.” 

This same principle has been applied in a large number 
of decisions by the different tribunals, but I will confine 
my citations in this connection entirely to cases adjudged 
by Justice Phillimore. Noone can doubt the canonical and 
ecclesiastical learning of Dr. Phillimore, and few will ques- 
tion his high and catholic Churchmanship; hence in study- 
ing his decisions we may be very sure that they were not 
biased by any desire to deprive the Church of her “ cath- 
olic heritage,” or to impose on the word “ conformity” any 
unwarranted stringency. It will not be possible to give 
here all of his judgments, but those I shall quote will be 
sufficient to show the kind of “things not prohibited ” that 
have been intruded into the services of the Church, and 
the rules by which we may judge what is implied in her 
requirement “to conform to her worship.” 
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1. It 18 NOT LAWFUL to elevate the cup and paten during the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion in a greater degree than is necessary to 
comply with the rubric: 

2. To use incense for censing persons and things, or to bring it in 
and remove it before the beginning and at the end of the celebration: 

8. To mix water with the wine during the celebration: 

4. To place the alms on a stool or Credence Table instead of the Holy 
Table. 


These cases were grouped together in one judgment, and 
in summing up the grounds on which they were prohibited he 
adds: “It may at first appear harsh and illiberal to be told 
that the law bids them to forego” such acts, but as a matter 
of fact “ it has been determined that certain usages, however 
innocent, laudable in themselves and primitive, shall .. . 
form no part of the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England ;” and as the acts in question are not among the 
ceremonies appointed, nor in any way really incident to their 
performance, they must not be done. 


5. It 18 NOT LAWFUL to leave the Holy Table bare during divine ser- 
vice: 

6. To stand before the Holy Table facing the east while saying the 
Collect before or after the Epistle, or while reading the Epistle: 

7. To have processions as part of the service, with incense, crucifix, 
banners having the crucifixion or the Holy Virgin embroidered or 
painted on them, candles lighted, or lit and extinguished again, carried 
with singing around the interior of the church: 

8. To sprinkle with so-called holy water and cense, thus blessing or 
consecrating, palm-branches, and distribute them to certain persons in 
the church: 

9. To have persons stand or kneel beside the priest, elevating a cruci- 
fix, a person bearing a banner, and acolytes standing or kneeling around 
the priest while he is reading the Gospel: 

10. To consecrate during the service a vessel filled with a black pow- 
der, being or resembling ashes, and rub a portion of this on the forehead 
of persons kneeling before him: 

11. To cense and sprinkle with holy or consecrated water candles 
which were given to certain persons to light, and hold up when so 
lighted: 

12. To ring a bell during the Prayer of Consecration, such ringing 
being simuitaneous and connected with the consecration of the elements 
and their elevation: 

13. To announce as a service that there will be a “‘ high celebration” 
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on a certain day, or ‘‘ a mortuary celebration for the repose of” a soul, 
or announce the festival of a saint’s-day whose name is not in the cal- 
endar: 

14. To have a crucifix, at times covered and at others uncovered, 
on or above the Holy Table, such covering and uncovering constituting 
an additional ceremony other than those prescribed in the Prayer Book: 

15. To bow before and do reverence to the said crucifix: 

16. To have on a shelf a modeled figure of the Infant Saviour, the 
same being used as a part of the ceremonial of the occasion: 

17. ‘‘To make the sign of the cross to the congregation” during the 
saying of the Creed, Absolution, delivering of the Elements or over the 
Elements: 

18. To kiss the book from which the Gospel was read, as part of the 
ceremony: 

19. To elevate the chalice while reading the word ‘‘ oblations’ 
‘* prayer for the Church militant.” 


in the 


The number and variety of the acts thus pronounced upon 
establish beyond question the meaning which a fair and un- 
biased mind must attach to the word and thing “ conform- 
ity” when applied to any written and authoritative form of 
worship such as that of the Church of England, and hence 
may be taken as fixing the sense in which we should under- 
stand it in our like “solemn engagement to conform to the 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States.” 

Besides these cases in which,the judgments of Dr. Philli- 
more, based on the general principles above stated, were 
final, there were a few in which he had decided that the 
acts complained of were lawful, but the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council reversed his decision and declared 
them to be illegal. But there was no question in any of 
these, more than in those already cited, of the essential 
nature of the obligation implied in the engagement of con- 
formity. 

The issues in these judgments were in every instance 
complicated with some historical event or special legislation 
of the Church of England, or turned upon differences of in- 
terpretation of the language, or the correlation of the Formu- 
laries, and were decided upon the differing opinions of the 
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two tribunals as to the bearing of these side questions on 
the matter before them. 

The most important of these acts thus a//owed under the 
decision of Judge Phillimore but prohibited by the Privy 
Council are: 


1. To have two lighted candles on the Communion Table during the 
celebration, when such are not needed for the purpose of giving light. 


Dr. Phillimore considers them as permitted by the “ Or- 
naments Rubric” and “The Injunction of 1547,” both of 
which he regards as of present validity. The Privy Coun- 
cil differ with his view of both, and, in their construction of 
the existing rubrical obligations, forbid the act and orna- 
ment. 

Phillimore shows in this matter of lights very curiously 
his rigid adherence to the general principles as given; for 
while allowing on the grounds above stated the use of can- 
dles at the time of communion, he very peremptorily for- 
bids their ceremonial use at any other part of the service as 
not coming then under these special provisions 


2. To stand with the back to the people, in front of the Holy Table, 
during the Prayer of Consecration. 


8. For the celebrant to kneel during the Prayer of Consecration. 

In both of these the question was solely one of the inter- 
pretation and bearing of the language of the Rubrics espe- 
cially concerned. 


4. To wear what are called the Eucharistic Vestments during the 
celebration. 


The issue here was the authority of the “Ornaments 
Rubric” and its relation to what are called the “ Advertise- 
ments of Queen Elizabeth,” and in this case, as in No. 1, 
while admitting the use of these vestments during the 
Eucharistic Service, Judge Phillimore forbids them explicit- 
ly at any other time or place in the services. 

It is very evident from a consideration of these cases that 
they raise no new question on the fundamental principles 
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which alone are of any real importance to us in this discus- 
sion. On the contrary, from the distinctions drawn so 
sharply by Dr. Phillimore, they add very materially to the 
significance of his judgments where no such discrimination 
was called for. 

But besides these actions where the general principles 
clearly apply, there is another class of things referred to by 
Phillimore in his Third Division of the Rubrics. These are 
“things neither ordered nor prohibited expressly or by im- 
plication.” He does not, as he is sometimes represented. 
include among these any such acts as by their doing consti- 
tute “a new or additional ceremonial.” His many decisions 
all show that he regards all such as “ forbidden by implica- 
tion” at least; but they are those, as he himself describes 
them, “ about which doubts * may arise in the use and prac- 
tice of the same.” And of these he says, “the doing or use 
of them must be governed by the living discretion of some 
person in authority.” The person in whose hands this 
“living discretion” has been vested is not the individual 
priest or half-year-old deacon in each parish. There is no 
shadow of any such “ritual liberty”(!) permitted by the 
learned Judge of the Arches; he is far too sound a canon- 
ist and too catholic a Churchman to admit such a puritan 
and unchurchly principle into any judgment of his ; he knows 
well that no such license, miscalled liberty, has ever been 
conceded to the individual priest in any age or branch or 
portion of the Church. Hence he places it, giving a learned 
and convincing summary of the Catholic and Anglican au- 
thorities, where it has “always and everywhere” belonged, 
in the keeping of the Bishop of the Diocese as its Ordinary, 
and says: t 

‘‘The parties that so doubt or diversely take anything shall always 
resort to the Bishop of the Diocese, who by his discretion shall take 


* Using the language of the English Prayer Book. 
+ Quoting from the preface ‘‘ Concerning the Service of the Church” 
in the English Prayer Book. 
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order for the quieting and appeasing of the same, so that the same order 
be not contrary to anything contained in this book.” 


And he has not only stated this as the true principle in all 
such cases, but has also applied it incertain instances where the 
construction of the Rubrics did not seem to him clear and ex- 
plicit. His judgment upon these is that the action complained 
of “ was not unlawful wnless the Bishop has in his discretion 
made an order forbidding it.” The terms in which this decis- 
ion is announced show very unmistakably what weight he 
would attach to the authority of the Bishop when exercised in 
these matters; and in the general discussion of the question 
he states in what mode that authority may be properly ex- 
ercised and enforced. Where the matter is one that comes 
thus under this discretion of the Bishop “ he could clothe 
his order with the character of a monition,* and a disobe- 
dience to such monition would subject the person so dis- 
obeying to the penalties of contumacy.” 

In this last qualification we have completed our survey of 
the general principles implied in “conformity of worship” 
as this is understood and applied in the Church of England. 
The obligations they impose, the limitations they mark, re- 
quire modification in many details in their application to 
us, from difference of conditions and alterations of language 
in our “use ;” but in their essential character they are such 
as would be considered just, wise and reasonable in relation 
to any other matter, hence, as fundamentally valid in their 
application to this. The special decisions of the English 
courts are in no sense legally binding on us; but the grounds 


* This method of procedure has been definitely formulated as one that 
may be taken by our Bishops, in Title 1, Canon 22. The high authority 
of Chancellor Judd maintains that the American Episcopate possesses as 
an ‘‘inherent function” a ‘‘ power of jurisdiction over presbyters” (CH. 
Rev., Jan. 1882, 196). Mr. Percival also says (%., July 1882, 133): 
‘* When the first American Bishops were ordained in England, by that 
very act there was transferred to them all that jurisdiction which had 
formerly pertained to the Bishop of London.” But if there had been 
any doubt about the legality of this mode of exercising their preroga- 
tive, it is set at rest by its specific embodiment in the canon. 
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on which they judge of the meaning of * conformity” are, 
in substance, those which would be held as correct in any 
fair or legal interpretation of the corresponding declaration 
to which we have subseribed, and therefore must be accepted 
and applied by us in our definition of conformity. 

I have not in this section, any more than in that on doctrine, 
referred to any of the cases where these issues have been 
raised in the American Church. If the general principles 
as stated in this paper are sound in law and in reason, and 
the obligation of our subscription be felt asa reality, the 
common-sense and integrity of purpose of both the clergy 
and the laity will ascertain with sufficient accuracy what shall 
properly constitute a violation or a substantial fulfillment of 
the conditions under which we are all pledged to exercise 
our ministry. 

There is no disposition in the mind of the American Church 
at large to be unduly stringent in imposing narrow limita- 
tions on its clergy, or to abridge any right and loyally exer- 
cised “ritual liberty.” Quite the reverse. But there is a 
sense of common honesty, as between man and man, which 
does, and which should, require that we who are set to teach 
others the virtues of truth, submission and obedience shall 
—even though it be at some sacrifice of our own pet theories 
or desires—illustrate these same duties in our *conform- 
ity” to both the spirit and the letter of the solemn * declar- 
ation” in which we all have “ engaged ;” and that it shall 
not be regarded as such to use the opportunity of our 
ministry under the subscription to the “doctrine and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States” to transform either or both of these according to 
our individual conceit or purpose, instead of conforming to 
them as we have declared we will; nor to feel ourselves 
allowed to deny in terms or by necessary implication the 
truth of the very things we were specially ordained to 
teach and to minister in our sacred office. 

Our declaration is not a roving commission authorizing 
us to go through the Rituals—real or imaginary—of all ages 
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and countries, past and present, and compose a medley of 
scraps and fancy-work, and present this to our parishes as 
the service of the Church, instead of the worship of the 
Prayer Book which has been given us to offer. Neither is 
it a charter of unlimited license in teaching, permitting us 
to employ the pulpit of the Church to undermine the faith 
and foundation of the Church, and in the garb of ministers 
of Christ to enthrone Buddha, or Science, or so-called Criti- 
cism in the place of “ Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 

It is a definite and binding assertion that we will hold 


a 


and teach the doctrines contained in certain designated 
standards, and perform with “no alteration or addition” the 
worship appointed in these same known and established 
Formularies. 

No one is bound to continue under the bonds of this 
declaration an hour longer than his convictions harmonize 
with its requirements; but while he does remain in a min- 
istry of which these are the conditions, he is held by a most 
“solemn engagement to conform to the doctrine and wor- 
ship of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States,” and to no other. 

J. F. Garrison. 
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The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. By R. Heber 
Newton, Rector of All Souls’ Church (Anthon Memo- 
rial), New York. New York: 1883. 


\W E read these sermons with mingled feelings which 
it is not easy to analyze, and which I shall make no 


attempt to express. 

It is difficult to imagine what sort of a congregation Dr. 
Newton has to minister to, or what idea he has of his office 
and duty as a Christian pastor, that he should feel himself 
called upon, or even justified in, preaching such a course of 
sermons to them. 

Dr. Newton seems to have had some such thought or diffi- 
culty himself ; for he says, p. 164: 

‘‘T think I hear some one saying, ‘ Is this the right use of the Bible, 
for which I am asked to give. up the dear old, simple way of reading 
for my soul’s inspiration?’ ” 


Again: 


‘‘T hear a voice from the pews—‘ Who then, save a scholar, is com- 


petent for such a use of the Bible ?’” 


I think it is manifest, therefore, not only that some por- 
tions at least of these sermons were not adapted to the audi- 


ence and the occasion, “as good for the use of edifying,” 
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but also that Dr. Newton had such a sense of the fact as 
would have influenced most men to withhold, for the time at 
least, statements that were likely to create such disturbance 
in the minds of his people and do so much to unsettle their 
convictions. 

Dr. Newton assumes in these sermons that the theory of 
evolution is true. He appears to hold it in its most ex- 
treme form; not indeed as denying that there is a Power 
or Being underneath or behind the processes of nature, but 
that all things in the history of this earth are so evolved as 
that there has been no special interposition, no departure 
from a settled scheme, such as to make any one fact or doc- 
trine intrinsically more sacred or divine than another. Nay, 
the author of these sermons considers evolution as being so 
true and so well established that there can be no vindication 
of the claims of Christianity, as a revelation in any sense 
that does not come in the way of evolution, and as a part 
of its processes. He says, p. 213: 

‘*One word embodies this supreme generalization—evolution. Chris- 
tianity must fit into this universal order. Otherwise it denies that order, 
which denial cannot be received; or it is denied by that order, which 
denial is very certain to be increasingly received.” 

So, then, we must interpret Christianity by physical 
science, and by that one theory of physical science which 
we call evolution—accept it if we can work it in to that 
theory of physical nature, and only as we can make it harmo 
nize with that theory—or we must reject it altogether if it 
will not submit to be so interpreted; or, I suppose I may 
add, if we find that evolution and physical science are sut 
ficient for us without Christ and Christianity. 

Now I will not stop to ask whether this is consistent with 
Dr. Newton’s ordination vows and his duty as a Christian 
pastor. That question is before another and a very compe- 
tent tribunal. 

There are, however, two or three lines of remark that it 
seems highly important and perfectly legitimate to pursue 
at this time. 
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Dr. Newton seems to be thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the theory of evolution. He shows familiarity 
with the writings and opinions of its advocates. But he 
shows no knowledge or acquaintance with the writings of 

those who, after having thoroughly examined it, either re- 

ject it altogether, or show that if it is to be accepted at all 
it must be accepted with great modifications and limita- 
tions—with modifications and limitations so varied in 
character and so extensive in their range as to leave abun- 
dant room for all that the most strenuous advocates of 
a supernatural revelation and a special providence—includ- 
ing miracles, the Incarnation and the Atonement—can rea- 
sonably ask. Of this Dr. Newton seems to know nothing. 
And he gives us no hint that he has so much as ever 
thought of it as at all possible. 

Christians have no need to fear evolution. The word is 
but a name for a process ; and the process itself is no ade- 
quate explanation of anything. Evolution had a beginning 
and must come to an end. It has a subject-matter to work 
upon which it did not originate, and it hada beginning which 
it did not inaugurate. It is under a law which it did not 
ordain, and it will come to an end when that which is eter- 
nal in its nature will live on as though it had never been. 
Without God as its origin, its limit and its law, evolution is 
the merest fiction that ever amused the minds of idle specu- 
lators, or deceived the hearts of those who have a preference 
for something else than “ the way of salvation.” 

I agree with Dr. Newton, however, in his fundamental 
principle that any fact or law of nature when once fully es- 
tablished is a predominant power in the universe. It will 
control men’s opinions and beliefs, and in time it will come 
to control also the events of the world and the course of its 
history. But fictions and false theories are at best short- 
lived, and soon pass away with those that originated them. 
Nobody now doubts the law of gravitation, or plans and un- 
dertakes anything, knowingly and intentionally, that is in- 


consistent with it. But evolution, in the sense in which 
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Dr. Newton has accepted it, is not a fact or a law of this 
kind. 

Evolution, if we will apply that word to denote the on- 
going process of the world’s affairs, must have had four dis- 
tinct stages. A jirst was that in which the atoms of matter 
existed inert and inactive, a state of perfect “equilibrium 
or rest ;” secondly, the stage from the beginning of chemi- 
eal and mechanical action until the first appearance of liv- 
ing things with the laws and phenomena of life; third, 
the period that elapsed from the time when the lowest forms 
of plants and animals began to live, up to the appearance of 
man, with the origin of the species that made their appear- 
ance one after another through that long period of geologi- 
cal time ; and fourthly, the human period, beginning with 
the advent of man and the phenomena of moral action, and 
the acts and events of human history. Andin each of these 
periods God has acted in accordance with the subject-mat- 
ter: physical laws in the second period, animal instincts in 
the third, and the condition, the wants and the necessities of 
man in the fourth. And among these latter are the facts 
of revelation and the institutions of revealed religion, in- 
cluding the Jewish and the Christian dispensations; and in 
this last we must include the Ministry, the Chureh and 
the Sacraments, which constitute a part of religion itself. 
We must make our “theory of evolution” broad enough 
and flexible enough to include all these facts, or we must 
abandon it altogether. To reverse the process and deny or 
explain away whatever we cannot find room for in any 
narrow theory we may have adopted is simply prepos- 
terous. 

And yet thisis precisely what Dr. Newton appears to have 
done. With his theory of evolution there can be no admis- 
sion of miracles, no recognition of a special revelation, no 
religion based on divine authority and sanction, no doctrines 
to be accepted and believed on faith, no duties to be per- 
formed as acts of obedience, no institutions to be observed 


as means of grace. Incarnation and Atonement, in any pro- 
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per recognized sense of the words, are out of the question 
or must be accepted as an inconsistency. 

And Dr. Newton seems to have been equally shallow and 
one-sided in his study of the history and criticism of the 
Bible. He shows a familiarity with the wildest and most 
extreme writers of England and Germany, but he shows 
no signs of having read and considered, or even so much 
as heard of, the answers to their extreme views which 
sounder minds and scholars of a much wider breadth of 
learning than his have thought to be complete and most 
satisfactory. He thinks (p. 139) that the Song of Solomon 
is on the whole the oldest book in the Bible; that Deuter- 
onomy (p. 146) was first written in the age of Josiah asa 
sort of pious fraud to influence the young king in his work 
of reformation. He regards Moses as a real personage of 
whom we know but little, and he cannot “make out the 
historical fact which was at the basis of the Red Sea delive- 
rance” (p. 91). He admits that Christ was a real person in 
history. But then “the Gospels as we now possess them 
have been slowly fashioned by the labor of many hands 
working over the tradition which gradually shaped itself 
out of the reminiscences of multitudes of men and women” 
(p. 98). “As a matter of fact we find no uniformity in the 
theologies of the New Testament writers” (p. 126). “ Nearly 
all [the books of the Bible] have been re-edited, most of 
them many times. Some of them have been worked over 
by so many hands, and have undergone such numerous and 
serious changes, that the original writer would scarcely iden- 
tify his own work” (p. 162). And though Jesus was an un- 
questionable historic reality and “ we have the essential fea- 
tures of his life and thought distinctly outlined,” it is 
“through the mist of time and above the clouds of legend 
that hang low upon the horizon where he disappeared” 
(p. 210). 

It is not surprising that Dr. Newton should have adopted 
these extreme views of the ultra-rationalist critics, after 
having adopted his view of evolution. With that view of 
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God’s dealings, or rather His non-dealings, with the world 
from its creation to the present time, it is not possible to 
hold, with any logical consistency, the doctrine concerning 
the Bible which all the clergy of our Church are supposed 
to hold. Religion, in his view, with Christianity as we now 
have it, is but one of its latest forms, one of the products of 
evolution, working in its slow processes and systematic or- 
der. I say “Christianity as we now have it ;” for Dr. New- 
ton in more than one place in these sermons intimates that 
he expects something further and higher in the way of ‘a 
Universal Religion in the future. Jesus was one in whom 
“the ideals of Israel found a perfect realization” (p. 211). 
But “ Christianity is no exception to the general order of 
nature ;” “it is a genuine historic evolution” (p. 213). But 
there is a “simpler, nobler Religion struggling for birth in 
the womb of Christianity, in the travail-throes of our age” 
(p. 224). 

Of course, therefore, the Bible must be revised, the order 
of its books rearranged, and the estimate in which each is to 
be held must be readjusted to conform to this all-controlling 
theory of evolution. In this revision we shall find much 
indeed that is precious, stirring, soul-inspiring ; but we shall 
—or rather must—find a good deal that is spurious, the in- 
terpolations of later hands, and much that was never true 
or worthy of a place in books designed for spiritual culture. 
Of the prophets, commonly so called, “ there is no one pas- 
sage that can be certainly said to point to any event beyond 
the near future of the writer.” And in their * predictions 
they were often mistaken, and are nearly as often in error 
as in the right” (p. 97). He speaks of other books as 
“Bibles of Humanity,’ 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” and thinks “ it would 


5 


in which their authors “ spoke as 


be well if their great sayings could be read in our churches 
in connection with our Old Testament lessons” (p. 231), 
although he does not think them quite equal, on the whole, 
to our Bible. 

And of the New Testament, as we have seen, he has a 
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not much higher opinion. ‘The Gospels grew up gradu- 
ally as the labor of many hands out of the reminiscences of 
multitudes of men and women” (p. 98). “ As a matter of 
fact we find no uniformity in the theologies of the New 
Testament” (p. 126). “*The various theologies can be 
traced to the elements making up the individualities of the 
different writers” (p. 128). The books of the Bible “ are 
actual human writings, the studies of men of long-past cen- 
turies, having no guarantees of infallibility,” etc. ete. 
(p. 106). 

3ut enough and more than enough. These quotations 
have of course been selected from a wide range in the book. 
They occur amidst much that we could cite with entire 
approval and with something of admiration,—rather enthusi- 
astic admiration, perhaps. But the deadly drug in a sugar- 
coated pill is no less truly there and no less deadly on 
account of any amount of gum-arabic, liquorice and sweet- 
oil that may have been molded together to counteract the 
bitterness of its taste or conceal the deadly effects of its 
modes of operation. 

Dr. Newton puts on his title-page the words from the 
Homilies: “In it 7s contained God’s true word.” And he 
thinks that “our fathers were wrong, though they meant 
right, when they ealled the Bible itself the Word of God ” 
(p. 77). But surely when Dr. Newton was ordained he de- 
clared most solemnly, “T do believe the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God.” 
Was he insincere and untruthful then, or has he changed 
his opinions since? He knows very well that he would not 
have been ordained if he had not made that declaration 
then. Ought he to retain his ministry and accept the 
charge of a people in our Church if he does not believe it 
now ¢ 

In all these sermons I find no recognition of, and no ex- 
pression of belief in, any one of the facts and doctrines that 
make up the fundamental principles and characteristic fea- 
tures of Christianity. Dr. Newton, for aught I can see, 
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might have been a Unitarian, a Mohammedan, ora Buddhist, 
though not very firmly attached to his religion, rather pre- 
ferrin, on the whole, Christianity, as being somewhat 
nearer to the Universal Religion which he expects to see 
evolved in the future. In his view, as I gather it from these 
sermons, the Bible is not a book of authority, in any proper 
sense of the word, in matters of faith or of duty, in doctrine, 
discipline or worship. He calls it inspired indeed ; but it is 
only because it “inspires us,” or, in other words, it exhila- 
rates some of our feelings—the best of them perhaps— 
and thus, like many other books and many other things in 
nature, it is good for us to read it and be familiar with its 
contents. 

Dr. Newton nowhere denies the Trinity, the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection. The two former he can hold in a 
sort of Pickwickian or transcendental-Hegelian sense, and 
yet retain his theory of evolution. But about the Resur- 
rection of our Lord it is not quite so clear. Considered as 
a historic fact in the commonly accepted view, he cannot 
hold to it. But after all there is a way of sublimating 
even that stupendous fact so as to make of it only a “ mani- 
festation of influence.” Did not Christ’s Apostles believe, 
and go and preach everywhere? Did not multitudes be- 
lieve? And is not His influence and the influence of His 
religion perpetuated until to-day? Nay, is it not even now 
on the increase? And is not this a mighty “ resurrection” 
from the gloom, the darkness and the death of Calvary? 
What other resurrection could we ask? What nobler and 
more inspiring one could we have? Is not this the very 
best thing about His religion? And as for the Ascension, 
has not the religion “ ascended” already far above all others 
in the public estimation and in its influence on mankind ¢ 
What more or better can we ask? Dr. Newton has not in- 
deed given expression to any such views or thoughts in 
these sermons, and I have no right to ascribe them to him. 


But his manner of treating the subject suggests them, and, 
as I think, fully justifies grave doubts whether he believes 
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in the Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord as historic 
facts. 

Dr. Newton does not hesitate to tell us what he thinks to 
be the true use of the Bible. “ The use of the Bible, then, 
is to ennoble our ideals, to quicken our aspirations, to clear 
the illusions of the senses, to dissipate the glamour of the 
world, to purify our passions, to bring our powers well in 
hand to a firm will; and through the mystic laws of nature 
and of conscience, which we thus endeavor to obey, to 
breathe within our souls a sacred sense of a Presence and 
of a Power, infinite and eternal, and loving righteousness— 
whom to know is life eternal” (p. 228). This is a remark- 
able statement. No mention among the “ uses” of the Bible 
is made of information about a Saviour—a much-needed 
Saviour; no mention of the revelation of supernatural facts, 
of the authoritative statement of truths and doctrines, no 
recognition of commanded duty, no assurance of forgiveness 
and divine help, no light thrown upon that future world to 
which we are all hastening, and which is otherwise dark 
and dreary and gloomy beyond expression, 

And yet Dr. Newton wants his people to keep on using 
their Bibles as before. t is a book not of “ instruetion and 
knowledge,” like Herbert Spencer's (p. 230), but a “ book of 
power,” and in that line “it ranks first, even before St. Au- 
gustine’s ‘ Confessions,’ the ‘ Imitation of Christ’ and Féne 
lon’s ‘Spiritual Letters,’ ”’—and even before Shakespeare and 
Goethe, as I suppose I may add, though Dr. Newton does 
not, in this connection. 

Dr. Newton, I say, would have his people use the Bible 
as before. He says, “I think I hear some one saying, * Is 
this the right use of the Bible, for which I am asked to give 
up the dear old, simple way of reading for my soul’s inspi- 
ration?’ Not at all, my friend. That blessed use of the 
Bible learned at your mother’s knees is still, and must always 
remain, the best possible use to any one” (p. 164). But he 
thinks that the best helps, of which there is “a erying 
need,” are the little * manuals which set forth the conclusions 
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of the critical process [he has been describing], though you 
must painfully feel, as I do, the lack of the religious tone 
in some of them” (p. 165). 

But really this seems to me very much as if a man should 
get together his friends and neighbors and tell them that 
his wife, or the woman they had supposed to be his wife, is 
not his wife, is not anybody’s wife, is not fit to be a wife, 
or the associate of decent people anywhere, and yet earnestly 
entreat them to continue to love and respect her as before. 
Would not his friends doubt after this which of the two 
were the worst and least worthy of their friendship ? 

The Church has a well-founded reputation for breadth of 
culture and toleration. She stands upon the Rock. She 
has a historic continuity. She has the great facts and doe- 
trines of the Faith so incorporated into her Prayer Book 
and other Formularies that she will proclaim these Facts 
and these Truths with a prevailing voice and a predominant 
influence, in the prayers and ministrations of her sacra- 
ments, however much and however widely and wildly 
her ministers may proclaim something else and something 
that is quite different from the pulpits which by ecclesiasti- 
cal sufferance they are allowed to occupy. She is unlike 
the sects in this respect. They have nothing to stand 
upon but the foundations they have laid themselves. They 
have no Creeds or Formularies which they did not adopt, 
and which they may not change with the changing opinions 
of the ages or the influence of a powerful faction stimulat- 
ing popular clamor. But the Church isnotso. She stands 
fast and will triumph over all passing waves of commotion, 
all transient theories of science, all vagaries of godless criti- 
cism, all commotion that can be produced by the discontent, 
the self-conceit and the eloquence of our modern * sons of 


thunder.” 

But for Dr. Newton himself—there is a question for 
him to consider. I am not his chosen adviser, but I will 
venture to ask him how long he supposes he can retain the 
respect and confidence of right-minded and honorable men 
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while, abusing a position assumed under most solemn promises 
and pledges, he continues to teach and inculcate doctrines so 
entirely at variance with the Formularies of the Church at 
whose altars he continues to minister? We can always re- 
spect a reformer who remains in a Church, holding fast to its 
Jundamental doctrines, and yet aims at a reform in details 
and non-essential particulars. But the man who rejects 
what it holds as its most fundamental principles and yet 
claims to be a loyal minister and servant to that Church 
puts himself in a very different position. He is aiming at 
what may be, and will be if it succeeds, a subversion, what 
can be called in no proper sense of the word a reformation. 
It cannot be even a “ development ” or an “ evolution ;” it 
is subversion, that and that only. Dr. Newton has gained 
notoriety. He may gain followers and applause. But he 
cannot overthrow the Church or move it from its sure foun- 
dations. It stands on the Rock of Ages, and may receive 
some modifications in unessential details to adapt it the bet- 
ter to different nationalities of men and different ages of the 
world, according to what is said and implied in our Articles 
of Religion (Art. XX.). And we have a General Convention 
that meets once in three years for this very purpose. We 
have also a Commission on Liturgical Changes now in exist- 
ence with the same object in view. But the ground has all 
of it been so thoroughly explored and so carefully and so 
minutely scrutinized as to leave no occasion for its friends to 
fear or its enemies to hope that those foundations can ever 
be shaken. 
W. D. Wuson. 














CEPHAS, THE NEW NAME OF SIMON. 


**Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, which 
is by interpretation, A stone” (S. John i. 42). 


HE nature and meaning of Cephas, the new name our 

Lord gave Simon, can be fully and conclusively ascer- 
tained. The Hebrew, Greek and Latin Scriptures furnish 
the demonstrating information. The Bible in these lan- 
guages is an ascending road, leading ever upward tc the 
high and impregnable citadel of eternal truth, and provid- 
ing along the Divine pathway imperishable material for the 
erection of the following immovable positions: 

1. Interpreted by the Hebrew and Latin Scriptures, and 
by the Church of Rome, Cep/as is in nature and meaning @ 
gravel-stone. 

2. As a gravel-stone, Cephas is, by the Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin, made, both in structure and signification, identi- 
cal with the “white stone,” a precious-stone, of Revelation 
ii. 17. 

3. As a name on the precious-stone, Cephas denotes our 
Lord’s love of Simon and His choice of the son of Jona to 
be His disciple. 


4. Petros, the Greek explanation of Cephas, cannot mean 
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a rock, but means @ small stone, and a precious-stone with a 
name engraven on tt. 

5. When used by Christ Himself, Petros is never a 
proper name. 

6. The Vulgate’s translation of Petros by Petrus, and 
the Rheims Version, Peter, are assumptions, and as such 
form a baseless foundation of Popery. 

7. The English Versions, by their false translations of 
Petros, are themselves the teachers, abettors, supporters 
and promulgators of the Papal assumption that Peter per- 
sonal is the rock on which Christ built His Church. 

These are the Scriptural facts, which the present article 
will attempt to unfold, establish, explain and defend. The 
writer here with confidence presents his own researches, 
first to his numerous pupils, but especially to an increasing 
body of scholars, who will neither pronounce the subjoined 
expositions extraordinary and inadmissible, because not oc- 
curring in popular commentaries, nor refuse to adopt and 
proclaim the demonstrations, provided they are called into 
being by the illuminating and quickening sun of Revealed 
Truth. 


FIRST POSITION. 


Interpreted by the Hebrew and Latin Scriptures, and by 
the Church of Rome, Cep/ias is in nature and meaning @ 
gravel-stone. 

The name Ceph-as is formed by adding the Greek end- 
ing -as to the Hebrew word Kaaf. Thus: Aaaf-as. 

With the Church of Rome, the Latin Vulgate is Bible- 
authority. The Council of Trent, a.p. 1546, requires all 
the members of this Church to receive and obey the trans- 
lations the Vulgate makes of the Hebrew Scriptures. Every 
Romanist as well as every Protestant must desire to know 
(so we may suppose) by what Latin word the Vulgate 
translates the Hebrew word Aaaf. The desire can be 
easily gratified. In the Book of Job, xxx. 6, the Vulgate 
translates the Hebrew word Aaaf by the Latin word glarea. 
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The Vulgate thus decides what is the meaning of Ceph-as, 
since Ceph-as is in its essence the same as Aaaf. What- 
ever glarea is, in its nature, the same is Cephas, in its 
nature. 

Whai. then, is glarea? The Douay Version of the Vul- 
gate into English, a.p. 1610, a Version itself authorized by 
the Church of Rome, determines the meaning of glarea, 
when, in Job xxx. 6, this Version translates this Latin word, 
not by the English word rock, but by the English word 
“ gravel.” ; 

We now, therefore, have before our eyes the decision of 
the Church of Rome herself (by the utterances of the Latin 
and English Versions she authorizes) respecting the mean- 
ing of Cephas, the new name of Simon. According to the 
authoritative decision of this Church, a decision to which 
every Roman Catholic is bound under the penalty of 
Anathema to submit his judgment and obedience, Cephas is 
nothing more than glarea, and glarea is nothing more than 
a gravel-stone. 

But what kind of gravel-stone does the Latin glarea de- 
scribe? Of what s¢ze and of what color is the gravel ? 

The size and color of glarea are not left to the inference 
of conjecture. On both these points Latin etymology and 
the classic Latin writers provide definite explanations. 

1. The size of glarea. 

With the poet Lucanus, glarea is an object so small that 
at is driven by the wind—impulsa glarea {zephyris] (Phar- 
salia, iv. 302). 

2. The color of glarea. 

(a) In its etymology glarea is kindred with glaucus, 
bright, gleaming, sparkling; English, glare. Thus related, 
glarea is, in its color, shining, sparkling. 

(6) The poet Tibullus describes the color of glarea as 
brilliant white: Candida glarea (Liber i., Elegia vii.). 

These facts respecting glarea prepare our way for the 
presentation and establishment of our 
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SECOND POSITION. 


As a gravel-stone, Cephas, xnpas, is, by the Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, made, both én structure and signification, 
identical with the “ white stone,” @ precious-stone, yH@os, 
of Revelation ii. 17. 

In structure, unpas and y-A@os are identical. The only 
differences between these two words are in the letters 
kappa and psi and alpha and omicron. But, 

(1) The letters kappa and pst are in the Greek lan- 
guage interchanged. 

Proofs. 

(a) Kappa is actually changed into a. Koivos becomes 
Evvos. That is, k becomes ks, which is & aspirated, and 
this is x7. 

The Greek grammarians consider 2? a double consonant 
compounded of # and s. In the olic dialect x is written 
ks (Liddell and Scott, Lexicon). 

(0) ai is in Greek actually changed into pst. For exam- 
ple: é@. To smooth, to polish, is changed into paw, to 
smooth. But, 

(c) paw is the root of phos, the precious-stone of Rev. 
ii. 17. 

Thus 7 7s proved, by the interchange of letters the Greek 
language itself creates, that the letter kappa in Knpas and 
the letter psi in WHpos are identical, and so xp and 
yng, the roots of these words, are themselves identical. 

(2) The endings -as and -os are also identical. As, the 
final syllable of Kygas, can be changed into -os, the final 
syllable of Yiqos. 

This is the law of change, as into os, in the transition of 
words from the Hebrew into the Greek. Thus actual 
usage in the New Testament decides. 

Marra@ias, Luke iii. 25, 26; Mar@ias, Acts i. 23, 26, 
becomes by syllabic transition Mar@aios, Matt. ix. 9, x. 3, 
Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 15. 
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This actual transition from -as final to -os final, in the 
texts just cited, fully warrants our assertion that -as, the 
final syllable of Kygpas can be changed into -os, the final 
syllable of Yi@os. 

By these resistless authorities of linguistic usage do we, 
then, firmly establish this fact, namely, in the Greek lan- 
guage of the New Testament, Ayga:, John i. 42, and 
Wpos, Rev. ii. 17, are in structure the very same word. 

In signification, also, are Knpas and Y7Aq@os identical. 


Proof. 

It is wsage that determines the signification of words. 
Usage in language is the subtle yet potent agency which 
(energetic like electric chemistry working with unseen 
hand in shaping and coloring leaves and flowers) animates 
words with their forms, their complexions, their distine- 
tions, their marks of recognition, their significance. 

The usage of these three languages of the Bible, Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, proves that tm signification Knpas and 
Whos are identical. 

This is the process of the proof: 

(1) Knpas, John i. 42, is glarea, Job xxx. 6; (2) Glarea 
is yaAr&, Job xxi. 23; (3) yadrg is calculus, Prov. xx. 
17; (4) Caleulus is Yipos, Rev. ii. 17. 

In this chain of proof no link is wanting. Angas is 
glarea; glarea is yali&; yadré is caleulus; calculus is 
y-7pos. Things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other. Kygas and yAqos are thus in signification iden- 


tical. 


DOUBLE PROOF OF THE SMALLNESS OF CEPHAS. 


By two forms of proof, each running in a separate and 
independent line of testimony, do the Scriptures demon- 
strate the small size of the “ stone Cephas” (John i. 42). 

1. The first form of proof is the Zatin language. This 
language translates Cephas by glarea, gravel. But accord- 
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ing to the Latin poet Lucanus, g/area is so small that the 
mild zephyr can blow it away. 

2. The second form of proof is the Greek language, which 
proves Cephas to be identical with Yigos, a gem. But 
this gem is so minute that it is the s¢gnet of a finger-ring. 

This demonstration of the smallness of Cephas is, be- 
cause created by two forms of proof, undeniable and most 
convincing. When two unimpeachable witnesses open 
their mouths their concordant testimony is ¢mmovably es- 
tablished (Deut. xix. 15). 

Nature and Use of y-ypos. 

1. Nature.— Pigos is a precious-stone. 


Proof. 

In classic Greek Y7@os is the gem ina signet-ring. 

“Rings without precious stones were called ay:ngor, the 
name of the gem being yApos” (Smith, Dict. Antiq., 95, a). 

The Greek classics furnish definite confirmation of this 
statement. 

Aantvdio yApovs eyovres; SantbrA10r aipnpor — 
Rings having gems; rings without gems (Artemidorus, 
Oneiocritica, ii. D). 

etye Ilappéveov SantvdAiov &v TH dantvrAw, e “wtoal 
ual papos éveBéBAnro—Parmenon wore a ring on his 
finger, . . . anda gem had been inserted (Lucian, Ve 
Meretricibus, 9, 2). 

2. Use.—On the ring-gem a name was engraved. 


Proof. 

“In the stone” (Amor; Vulgate, caleulum), “a new 
name written” (Rev. ii. 17). 

These words of 8. John determine the use of the ring- 
gem. Its use is the preservation and exhibition of the en- 
graven name. 

THIRD POSITION. 

As a name on the ring-gem, Cephas denotes our Lord's 

love of Simon, and His choice of the son of Jona to be J/Zis 


disciple. 
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Kngas and gos are, as we have proved, both in 
structure and signification identical. Dy their identity, each 
of these words partakes of the properties and relations of 
the other. Cephas is invested with all the possessions and 
relations of the “white stone,” W7qos, the ring-gem, on 
which “anew name is written” (Rev. ii. 17). Cephas is 
itself not only the ring-gem, but Cephas has on its white 
and brilliant surface the new name written. 


MEANING OF CEPHAS. 


We must now ask, What does Cepias with its full inves- 
titures denote and proclaim / 

1. Both in its nature, as a ring-gem, and in the new 
name the gem bears, Cephas denotes and proclaims Christ’s 
love for Simon. 

The symbolic Scriptures which now follow are certain 
proofs of this assertion : 

(a) As ring-gem, Cephas denotes and proclaims the love 
Christ has for Simon. These words of God, in which He 
declares both (aa) the preciousness to Him of Coniah the 


‘King of Judah, and (0) the ewtent of His love for this 


favorite king, fully prove: 

(aa) “Is this man Coniah a despised broken idol? is he 
a vessel wherein is no pleasure ?” (Jer. xxii. 28). 

(bb) “Though Coniah were the signet” [the ring-gem] 
“on my right hand, yet would I pluck thee hence” (ver. 
24). 

(6) The new name, Cephas, also denotes and proclaims 
Christ’s love for Simon. Of this fact the prophet Isaiah 
utters the proof: “Thou shalt be called by a new name: 
for the Lord delighteth in thee” (Isaiah xii. 2, 4). 

2. As ring-gem, Cephas likewise denotes and proclaims 
Christ’s choice of the son of Jona to be His disciple. Of 
this assertion the following declaration of God is the ample 
proof : 

“T will make Zerubbabel as a s¢gnet,” ring-gem, “ for I 
have chosen thee” (Haggai ii. 23). 
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8. One other mark and proclamation does Cephas, the 
new name our Lord gives Simon, present and utter. The 
new name, Cephas, marks and proclaims Simon to be the 
disciple of Christ. New names denote new relations. 

When God named Abram Abraham, Gen. xvii. 5, and 
Jacob Israel, xxxii. 28, the Author of the new names placed 
the patriarchs, who received the titles, in new relations to 
Himself. 

The same change of relation to Christ does Simon ex- 
perience when our Lord named him Cephas. From this 
moment Simon becomes Christ's disciple. Cephas, the 
new name, is both the sign and the proclamation of this 
spiritual relation and of this Christian discipleship. 

FOURTH POSITION. 

Petros, the Greek explanation of Cephas, John i. 42, ean- 
not mean a rock, but means a sma// stone, and a precious- 
stone, with a name engraven on it. 

I. Petros designates a small stone. 

We subjoin the proofs of this fact: 

1. In Bible Greek, petros is not described as having 
weight. On the contrary, /ithos has weight. Papu Aidos, 
a stone is heavy” (Prov. xxvii. 3). 

2. In Bible Greek, petros is not ealled great. But this 
appellation is given to lithos: AiMos péyas, saxum mag- 
num—Vulgate, a great rock (Matt. xxvii. 60). 

3. In classic Greek petros is thrown by a single hand: 


Manos 6 Evinevs edine xétpo, 
yépa nvnr@oas. 

From far the conqueror struck with a stone, 

By whirling the hand.—(Pindar, Olympia X., lines 86, 87.) 

4. Since the stone here thrown by the conqueror is 
whirled by his single hand. it is C nelosed by his single hand. 
Thus, pe tros is proved to be less in SIZ than a man’s fist. 

Petros, being not so large as a man’s fist, cannot be a 
Joundation-stone. Lithoi, rocks, form foundations: 1 
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Kings vii. 10; Jer. li. 26; Matt. xxi. 42; Acts iv.11; 1 Pet. 
ii. 7. Petros is never a foundation-stone. 

II. In classic Greek petros is sometimes @ precious-stone. 

The poet Pindar, as we have just seen, proves that petros 
is sufficiently small to be a precious-stone. 

Other Greek poets prove petros to be in fact a precious- 
stone. The proof is most explicit and irresistible. 


obvopa unpvoow Tipondréos. . . . 7) 6& MEPLOON ET POS 
. ‘ ‘ , 4 ” 
éy@TO... ypappa TopevOev Ex@. 

(The name of Timocles am I heralding. . . . I myself, the remarkable 
precious-stone, enclose his . . . engraven name.—Anthologia Palatina, 
vii. 274.) 

Tlérpos éy@. . . . tv ‘Hpaxdeirov évdov &yw 
nepadny, 

(I myself am a precious-stone. . . . The head of Heraclitus I enclose 


within myself.—Anthologia Palatina, vii. 479.) 


The Greek of this Anthology is contemporaneous with 
the period during which 8. Jolin wrote. 

The importance of these declarations cannot be unduly 
magnified : 

1. They embody positive and undeniable proof that 
petros does sometimes mean @ precious-stone. 

The application of this fact to the word petros, John i. 
42, is most direct. 

We have already proved the structural and significative 
identity of Cephas and Wios, Rev. ii. 17. This identity 
makes Cephas itself a precious-stone, even a ring-gem. We 
now perceive from the Anthologia Palatina that én classic 
Greek, petros means a precious-stone. The consequence of 
this fact we can neither deny nor resist, namely, petros, S. 
John’s explanation of Cephas, John i. 42, must also mean 
a precious-stone. Classic Greek furnishes this meaning. 
Petros, in order that it may be a@ full explanation of 
Cephas, DEMANDs this meaning. Under S. John’s interpret- 
ing hand, petros is an evact transcript of Cephas, and is 
therefore a precious-stone, is A RING-GEM. 
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2. The Greek Anthologists confirm another valuable fact 
—the engravement of a name upon the ring-gem : 

“ The engraven name of Timocles I myself the remark- 
able precious-stone enclose.” This language confirms Rev. 
ii. 17, since on the ring-gem, Y7q@os, a new name is written. 

These declarations of the Greek Anthology and of 
S. John disclose the full significance of these words of 
God, “Were Coniah the signet on my right hand” (Jer. 
xxii. 24). Coniah was the name engraven on the ring-gem, 
which, as a token of God’s love for this king, adorned the 
right hand. 

These illuminations cast new radiance upon our Lord’s 
address to Simon, “ Thou shalt be called Cephas.” Christ 
in effect saith, “This name is a mark of My love for thee.” 

Indelibly is a beloved name chiseled on a signet. Thus 
indelibly art thou engraven upon My heart (Ex. xxviii. 30). 


FIFTH POSITION. 

When used by Christ Himself Petros is never a proper 
name. 

Petros 1% THE MOUTH OF OUR LORD. 

Only in three places in the New Testament does our 
Lord call Simon the son of Jona Petros: John i. 42; Matt. 
Xvi. 18; Luke xxii. 34. These three calls are in chrono- 
logical order, and therefore the sense of the first fixes the 
sense of each of the other two. In each of these places 
Petros is a name of guality, and is not a proper name. 

By a metaphor Christ calls Simon a precious-stone. Simon 
possesses the quality preciousness. 


EXAMINATION OF THESE THREE PLACES. 

1. John i. 42. Kynpa@s 6 épunvebderar zérpos. Cephas, 

which is interpreted a precious-stone. S. John thus by 

Petros explains Cephas. Since Petros is an explanation of 

Cephas, Petros, John i. 42, cannot be a proper name. Were 

Petros a proper name it would not be anexplanation. Per. 
sonality and quality cannot be identical. 
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2. Matt. xvi. 18. Simon son of Jona, thou thyself art 
Petros. In this passage Petros is, as in John i. 42, a name 
of quality, and is not a proper name. It should not in 
Matt. xvi. 18 be translated “ Peter,” but @ precious-stone. 
The reason for this qualitative character of the name are 
most stringent and invincible. 

(a) A word when once defined always retains its defini- 
tion, unless the context forbids the retention. Cephas is de- 
fined in John i. 42, the very first time Cephas occurs in the 
New Testament. Because Petros, in John i. 42, is in 
meaning a precious-stone, Petros retains and has only this 
meaning in Matt. xvi. 18. 

(6) The context, instead of forbidding this meaning, 
strongly confirms it. The words of our Lord, Matt. xvi. 
17, 18, “Simon son of Jona, thou thyself art Petros,” are 
in construction and sense identical with His words, John i. 
42: “ Thou thyself art Simon the son of Jona, thou thyself 
shalt be called Cephas, which is interpreted Petros.” 

This identity imposes upon Petros, Matt. xvi. 18, the 
very same meaning it has John i. 42, namely, a@ precious- 
stone. Thus absolutely does the context of Matt. xvi. 18 
refuse to Petros in this passage the character of a proper 
name. 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES CALL SIMON, SON OF JONA, CEPHAS. 


(c) The native and habitual language of our Lord was 
Syro-Chaldaic. Proofs of this use are Matt. xxvii. 46; 
Mark xv. 34. Cephas is the Greek form of the Syro-Chal- 
daic Kaapha. The Greeks represented the Hebrew termi- 
nation -ah by the termination -as. For example: ElijaA, 
Elias. 

As our Lord habitually spoke Syro-Chaldaic, He would 
habitually call Simon Cephas, and not Petros. 

The Apostles of Christ also spoke Syro-Chaldaic. Peter 
exhibits the common speech of the whole body of the 
Twelve (Matt. xxvi. 73). The Eleven Apostles would 
therefore likewise habitually call Simon Cephas. 
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That Cephas was the name our Lord and His Apostles 
habitually gave Simon is also proved by this fact: The 
Syriac, the successor and copy of the Syro-Chaldaic, calls 
Simon, in John i. 42, Matt. xvi. 18, Luke xxii. 34, 
Kaapho, Cephas. Not only so: Kaapho is invariably the 
translation the Syriac gives in the New Testament the 
Greek name /etros. 

3. Luke xxii. 34, “I tell thee, Petre.” In this passage, 
just as in John i. 42 and in Matt. xvi. 48, Petros means 
Cephas, a precious-stone. 

Petre, the vocative, imparts emphatic accent to Petros, 
and requires this translation, O precious Cephas (Buttmann, 
Gram. N. T., 140, 4). 

Simon has just said, “‘ Lord, I am ready to go with thee, 
both into prison and to death” (v. 33). To this declaration 
of self-sacrificing devotion the Master responds with the 
most affectionate and pathetic concern, “ I tell thee, O pre- 
cious Cephas, the cock shall not crow this day before that 
thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me.” 

By these demonstrative processes we are conducted to 
this conclusion with regard to the meaning of /etros in the 
mouth of our Lord: While in Matt. xvi. 18 S. Matthew 
writes Petros, our Lord must have said Cephas. While in 
Luke xxii. 34 S. Luke writes Petre, our Lord must have 
said Cephas. 

SIXTH POSITION. 

The Vulgate’s translation of Petros by Petrus and the 
Rheims Version Peter are assumptions, and as such form a 
baseless foundation of Popery. 


THE VULGATE THE AUTHOR OF THE VERBAL NEW TESTAMENT 
POPERY. 

The Vulgate, John i. 42, thus translates the Greek of the 
passage: “Tu es Simon, filius Jona: tu vocaberis Cephas, 
quod interpretatur Petrus.” 

Respecting this Latin translation of the Greek there are 
these insuperable and condemning facts : 
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1. Petrus is the bare repetition of Petros. The Greek. 
termination -os is merely changed into the Latin termina- 
tion -ws. 

2. The word Petrus now (Vulgate, John i. 42) appears 
for the first time in the Latin language. Hitherto up to 
the second century of the Christian era, the time when 
the Latin Version of the New Testament first had being, 
the word Petrus was non-existent. 

3. In the classic Latin there is no such noun, either com- 
mon or proper, as petrus. 

(a) No common object was ever called petrus. The 
Latins never called a stone by this name. 

(6) When the Latins desired a proper name to designate 
a man as a rock, they named him Petro, not Petrus. 

4. Consequently, Petrus, John i. 42, since without 
derivation, without usage, without history, without signifi- 
cation, can be nothing else than a proper name. 

5. Thus a dead meaningless proper name, Petrus does 
not contain within itself either power or means of explana- 
tion. 

6. Petrus cannot interpret Cephas. To call Cephas 
Petrus, no more explains Cephas than it could be explained 
by being called Parmenas. 

7. For these invincible reasons THE VULGATE DOES NOT 
ExpLAIN Cepnas. While the Vulgate has the word énter- 
pretatur, the Vulgate has no interpretation whatever. Did 
the Vulgate have these words, Tu vocaberis Cephas, quod 
interpretatur Cephas, this “ vain repetition” would be just as 
much an explanation of Cephas as there now is in the present 
sentence of the Vulgate, Cephas, quod interpretatur Petrus. 
“ Cephas, which is interpreted Peter’? (Rheims Version). 

8. In consequence of this neglect of the Vulgate to ex- 
plain Cephas, Petrus is everywhere in the Vulgate a proper 
name, the name which indicates the person of Simon, the 
son of Jona. 

9. When, then, in Matt. xvi. 18, the Vulgate says Tw es 
Petrus, the declaration must mean (in the sphere of the 
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Vulgate, since this Version has already in John i. 42 made 
Petrus a proper name) Thou art the personal Simon, the 
son of Jona. 

10. The Vulgate having thus by its neglect to explain 
Cephas, John i. 42, introduced the personal Peter into 
Matt. xvi. 18, opens in this introduction the broad door for 
the intrusion and lodgment of the great error and matchless 
usurpation which make Peter personal the foundation and 
ruler of the Church of Christ. Tu es Petrus, et super hane 
petram edificabo ecclesiam, means (Vulgate, Matt. xvi. 18.) 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church” (English Version). 

11. The error by the Vulgate of making Petrus the 
personal Peter brings in the additional error of regarding 
and affirming the personal Peter as himself the petra of 
the Latin Version, the “rock” of our English New Testa- 
ment. 

The several steps of the process of making the personal 
Peter the “ rock,” Matt. xvi. 18, are these: 

1. Petrus and Petra, inthe Latin Vulgate, look and 
sound alike. 

2. The words Petrus and petra are contiguous in the 
Vulgate Text. 

3. The adjective pronouns ane (Vulgate) and “this” 
(English Versions) seem to refer the rock to Peter. 

These steps are the very statements the Romanists adduce 
to support their understanding and use of Matt. xvi. 18. 

We thus discover the very beginning of Popery exegetical. 

How can these incessantly reiterated and loudly pro- 
claimed statements be refuted ? 

By detecting every fallacy and exposing every assump- 
tion. 

1. The first means of detection is the firmest adherence 
to S. John’s explanation of Cephas by Petros, namely, a 
stone. This is the only explanation in the Bible. Becaute 
S. John’s explanation, it is inspired and divine. No other 
explanation can have any authority. 
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S. John explains Cephas by Petros. Petros in Bible 
Greek never means anything else than @ stone. 

Even the Vulgate itself does not translate the Greek 
petros by the Latin petra, but by the Latin lapis (2 Mace. 
i. 16; iv. 41). Lapis, a stone, is, then, the Vulgate’s own 
definition and explanation of Cephas. 

Having thus defined petros by lapis, the Vulgate was 
bound by its own usage to employ in John i. 42 lapis in- 
stead of petrus, a word before unknown, before never used, 
and utterly without meaning. Uad the Vulgate, John i. 
43, used lapis, its own definition of petros, 2 Mace. i. 16; 
iv. 41, and then followed its own definition and used lapis 
instead of Petrus, Matt. xvi. 18, no subsequent Latin ex- 
positor could have identified petros with petra, and the 
Church of Rome would not claim this passage as authoriz- 
ing the supremacy of the Pope. 

Soth Petrus and Peter (John i. 42 and Matt. xvi. 18) 
are nothing but assumptions. 

In itself Petrus means nothing. Petrus is not a Latin 
word. It is not a word in any language. It does not, be- 
cause it is the Latin ¢mtation of the Greek petros, mean a 
stone. To say so is assumption. Derived from petrus, 
which has no meaning, Peter is also meaningless. Peter 
cannot mean a stone, save by assumption. 

These are the voiceless and impotent characters Petrus 
and Peter have in John i. 42. 

When in the Vulgate these words appear in Matt. xvi. 
18, they do not change the characters they had in John i. 
42. Not stones, not rocks, in John i. 42, they are not 
stones, they are not rocks, in Matt. xvi. 18, but there ever 
remain lifeless proper names, without a shadow of significa- 
tion. “Colum non animum mutant, qui trans mare cur- 
runt ” (Horace, Ep. i. 11. 27). 

2. The contiguity of Petrus and petra in the Vulgate of 
Matt. xvi. 18 does not prove Petrus to be a rock. Con- 
tiguous words, resembling each other in look and sound, 
sometimes have senses totally different. Our Lord Himself 
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says, “ Let the dead bury their dead ” (Matt. viii. 22). That 
is, Let the spiritually dead bury their bodily dead.  Fol- 
lowing His own use of words, Christ, Matt. xvi. 18, by St. 
Matthew’s Petros means a precious-stone, and by petra 
means Himself, the sole Foundation of His Church. 

3. The reference of the adjective pronouns hane and 
“this” (“this rock”) is not to Petrus, “ Peter,’ but to 
Petra, “ rock,” even to Christ Himse if. 

(a) It is usage in classic Greek to refer to ego, the pro- 
noun of the first person, by using the pronoun this, the pro- 
noun of the ¢hird person (Liddell and Scott, Lex., sub 
ode; Harper, Lat. Dict., swb Hie). 

(6) Our Lord repeatedly employs this very kind of refer- 
ence : 

* Jam the bread of life. Zhzs is the bread which cometh 
down from heaven” (John vi. 48, 50). 

“Destroy ¢iis temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 
But He spake of the temple of //is body” (John ii. 19, 20). 

Thus by the adjective pronoun “this” our Lord actually 
designates Himself. Since in John ii. 19 Christ undeni- 
ably designates Himself, He surely may in Matt. xvi. 18 
also designate Himself when He says, “ On this rock,” on 
Myself, “I will build My Church.” He would in Matt. 
xvi. 18 merely follow Greek usage and repeat His own use 
of words in John ii. 19; vi. 48, 50. 

Thus, by His own reiterated usage, does our Lord explain 
“this,” Matt. xvi. 18, and refer “this rock” to His own 
Person. 

4. Bible usage positively forbids the reference of “ this 
rock,” Matt. xvi. 18, to the Apostle Peter. In the Bible 
the word “rock,” when used figuratively, as it is used 
Matt. xvi. 18, always denotes a divine person. 

“Lord, my rock” (2 Sam. xxii. 2; Ps. xviii. 2, ete.). 

“The rock that followed them was Christ” (1 Cor. x. 4). 

It is thus not Bible usage to designate a human being by 
the title rock. 

Shortly after uttering these words, “ On this rock I will 
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build my Church,” our Lord called Peter “Satan,” Matt. 
xvi. 23. Christ could not have perpetrated the blasphemy 
of applying the Divine name rock to such a Satanic man. 
Because not Divina but frailly human, not Peter, some- 
times a “Satan,” not any Pope, can possibly be indicated by 
the Latin petra, in English “ rock,” Matt. xvi. 18. 


SEVENTH POSITION. 

The English Versions, by their false translations of Petros, 
are themselves the teachers, abettors, supporters, and pro- , 
mulgators of the Papal assumption that Peter personal is 
the rock on which Christ built His Church. 

The English Versions, Tyndale, 1526; King James, 1611 ; 
Westminster, 1881, correctly translate John i. 42 when 
they write, “ Cephas is by interpretation a stone.” But in 
Matt. xvi. 18 these Versions translate Petros not “a stone,” 
as they should, but “Peter,” as they should not. By this 
translation these Versions commit, although unwittingly, 
the following outrages : 

I. They disregard the divine and therefore authoritative 
explanation 8. John gives of Petros, John i. 42, namely, 
“a stone.” 

II. They ignore their own rendering of Petros, John i. 
42, namely, “a stone,” and are thus guilty of undeniable 
inconsistency. 

III. By translating Petros, Matt. xvi. 18, “ Peter,” Tyn- 
dale, and King James’ Version and the Westminster repeat 
the great error of the Vulgate in turning Petros, John i. 
42, into the strange, novel and unmeaning word Petrus, and 
thus adopt and perpetuate the incorrect and pernicious ex- 
planation of Cephas, which the Church of Rome maintains ; 
and to this large extent they are promulgators of Roman 
Popery. 

Instead of saying and teaching in Matt. xvi. 18, Thou art 
a precious-stone, as 8. John is saying and teaching in John 
i. 42, and they themselves are saying and teaching in this 
verse, these Versions are in Matt. xvi. 18 perpetually say 
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ing and teaching, Thou art Peter, Thou art personally 
Peter. 

By this false translation of /etros, Matt. xvi. 18, our 
English Versions are incessantly committing most grievous 
faults, and continually inflicting upon God’s revealed truth 
and upon the Church of Christ most hurtful injuries. 

1. They disobey the inspired 8. John, who gives us the 
divine and therefore the true and only explanation of 
Petros, namely, a stone. 

2. They condemn their own translation of Petros, John 
i. 42, that is “a stone.” 

3. They adopt the original mistake of the Vulgate in 
making Petros, John i. 42, a proper name. 

4. These Versions approve the Roman Catholic version 
of Petros by the proper name * Peter,” John i. 42, Matt. 
xvi. 18, in its Rheims New Testament. 

5. They permit the Church of Rome, in Matt. xvi. 18, to 
explain petros, a small stone, by petra, a foundation-rock 
(Matt. vii. 24). 

6. They contirm the wrong interpretation the Church of 
Rome imposes upon Matt. xvi. 18. 

7. They aid and further the perversions and assumptions 
of this erring Church. 

So long as the Bibles in the English language are allowed 
to misrepresent the real meaning of Matt. xvi. 18, so long, 
innocently when ignorantly, will the Christian people, who 
approve and use these Bibles, aid, uphold and diffuse Roman- 
ism in its fundamental dogma, the supremacy of S. Peter 
and of the Popes! 

CEPHAS, AS A PRECIOUS-STONE, REQUIRED BY THE GOSPELS. 

The recovery of the true meaning of Cephas supplies a 
term of affection, which, without this name rightly ex- 
plained, is wanting in the nomenclature of the Gospels of 
the New Testament. The essential signification of Cephas 
is beloved. But our Lord never uses this exact word. The 
term occurs frequently in the Old Testament, and very often 
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in the New, after the resurrection of Christ. God in the 
old covenant calls His Church Beloved, Jer. xi. 15, and 
the Apostles by this appellation address each other and the 
churches to which they write. Our Lord alone has no 
single term, by which to express affection for His people, 
unless Cephas is this very term. Cephas is thus needed in 
the Gospels. When properly understood, the name restores 
uniformity and harmony to the language of the Bible. The 
appellation is not the exclusive possession of Simon, the son 
of Jona. Every disciple of Christ is the recipient of His 
love, and is thus in His affection a Cephas. 


TRANSLATION OF MATT. XVI. 18. 

And I myself also to thee say (because thou thyself art a 
precious-stone), even on this rock will I build of thee My 
Church, and so the gates of Hades shall not prevail against 
it. 

FACTS DEMANDING THIS TRANSLATION. 

1. To Simon God had just revealed the Deity of His In- 
earnate Son. He in turn grants this beloved disciple an- 
other revelation, the subject of which is His Church. 

2. The Church, because “ built,” is a temple, consisting 
of foundation and superstructure. Christ is the sole founda- 
tion. Petros, with other precious-stones, forms the super- 
structure. “J lay a chief corner-stone. Ye, living stones, 
are built up a spiritual house” (1 Pet. ii. 5, 6). 

3. The Greek verb to build governs two accusatives: 
the one, the object built; the other, the material composing 
the building (Deut. xxvii. 6; Amos v. 11; Septuagint). 
Petros may, therefore, be himself a part of this material. 

4. Polished stone is actually mentioned in the Bible as 
the material of which a house is built (Amos v.11). To 
regard Petros as himself material in Christ’s temple, the 
Church, accords with existing Bible usage. 

5. For these scriptural reasons Petros cannot be the 
foundation, but is only @ portion of the superimposed build- 
ing itself. 
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6. These representations of the position of Petros are 
immovably confirmed by the context. “The kingdom of 
heaven,” Matt. xvi. 19, and the Church, v. 18, are the same 
object. When, therefore, our Lord says to Petros, “To 
thee I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” Petros is 
already in this kingdom, he is already in the Church, he is 
already in Christ’s temple, he is already @ portion of its 
superstructure, and since he is, Petros CANNOT BE THE FOUN- 
DATION OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

7. “The keys” our Lord gives to Petros, He also gives 
to each of the Twelve Apostles (Matt. xviii. 18). 


SamMvuEL FvLuer. 











DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


OTHING is more remarkable in the history of phi- 
losophy than the unwillingness of metaphysicians to 
recognize the mind’s power of working automatically, or at 
least, apart from our volition, carrying on long trains of 
thought or reasoning whose final results only are parts of 
our consciousness. In 1836 Sir William Hamilton alluded 
to it as a theory altogether unfamiliar to English thinkers. 
“The question I refer to is whether the mind exerts ener- 
gies and is the subject of modifications, of neither of which 
it is conscious. This is the most general expression of a 
problem which has hardly been mentioned, far less mooted, 
in this country, and when it has attracted a passing notice 
the supposition of an unconscious action or passion of the 
mind has been treated as something either unintelligible or 
absurd. In Germany, on the contrary, it has not only been 
eanvassed, but the alternative, which the philosophers of 
this country have lightly considered as ridiculous, has been 
gravely established as a conclusion which the phenomena 
not only warrant but enforce.” * Yet the facts which seem 


* Metaphysics, lecture xviii. 
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to place beyond doubt the independent action of the mind, 
with or without consciousness, are among the most,common 
of mental experiences. The very first man who reflected 
upon his dreams must have noticed with wonder that the 
trains of thought, or rather the succession of images, which 
formed them, came and wert without asking his consent ; 
were, indeed, as far beyond the control of his will as if they 
belonged to the mind of another. We all say, “1 dreamed 
so and so,” no other expression being possible; but can we 
say “I dreamed,” in the same sense as “ I walked” or “I 
spoke” ¢ Has the “I,” the conscious self, any part in con- 
trolling, much less in creating, “these children of an idle 
brain begot of nothing but vain fantasy”? Our dreams 
often exceed our waking thoughts in intensity of feeling, 
and beauty and vigor of imagination ; but are we proud of 
them as we would be of writing a poem or painting a pic- 
ture containing the same ideas or scenes as the dream ? 
There is, therefore,a marked difference between the work 
of the imagination by night and by day. In that half- 
waking state in which we are conscious that we are dream- 
ing, do we not feel almost as if we were in a theater, specta- 
tors and auditors at some drama others were playing?* Or 
if we take part in the play ourselves, our sense of individuality 
is strangely confused; we seem to be rather shadows of our- 
selves, phantasms moving amid persons and scenes unfamiliar 
and yet, for the time, most real. At other times—as once 
in my own experience when under the influence of a large 
dose of quinine—scenes, each perfect and distinct but 
entirely disconnected with each other, pass rapidly before 
the mind’s eye, like pictures thrown on a screen by a magic 
lantern. We may be conscious that they are unreal, but we 
are powerless to alter their features or control their order. 
Many vivid descriptions of such gorgeous or horrible vis- 


* Scherner (Das Leben des Traumes) throws out the striking suggestion 
that in dreams the silent processes of thought, the reasonings pro and 
con, with which we are all familiar, take the form of audible conversa- 
tion between living persons. 
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ions are to be found in that fascinating book “ Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater ;” but no one need go beyond 
his own experience for examples. When these visions be- 
come permanent, or when the changing dreams so possess 
the mind that the man is no longer able to correct them by 
the testimony of his senses, insanity in some of its many 
forms results. The poor victim is as completely at the 
mercy of his mind’s wild fancies as the rider is whose horse 
has taken the bit into his mouth and run away. 

All these and many other experiences yet to be noticed 
suggest inevitably that the mind is not a mechanical instru- 
ment, working only at the bidding and under the control of 
our conscious selves, as the pen writes our thoughts or the 
tongue speaks them, but rather resembles a secretary who, 
though commonly obedient to our will, is able within cer- 
tain limits to think and work for himself, and takes revenge 
for his subjection by day by playing wild pranks at night, 
kindly permitting us to gaze upon his strange performances, 
his uzunuata 2s, imitations of life, as the Greeks called 
them. 

Surprising as this view seems to most when first sug- 
gested, it is now accepted by the whole school of physiologi- 
cal metaphysicians, such as Maudesley, Bain, Lewes, Bas- 
tian, Sully; while the names of Hamilton, Brodie, Carpen- 
ter, Holland, and Holmes form our guarantee that, however 
used by that school, the theory in itself involves nothing 
inconsistent with the spiritual conception of man’s nature. 
As briefly stated by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, its chief expo- 
nent,* the theory of wnconscious cerebration holds that men- 
tal changes more or less complicated, of whose results only 
we are subsequently conscious, may go on below the plane 
of consciousness, either during profound sleep or while the 
attention is wholly engrossed by an entirely different train 
of thought. 

Or to use the striking words of O. W. Holmes in his ad- 


* Human Physiology, ch. xi. § 6; Mental Phys., chap. xiii. 
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dress at Harvard College, 1870: “Our definite ideas are 
stepping-stones ; how we get from one to another we do not 
know; something carries us, we, i.e. our conscious selves, 
do not take the step. A creating and informing spirit, 
which is with us and not of us, is recognized everywhere in 
real and storied life. It shaped the forms which filled the 
soul of Michael Angelo when he saw the yet unhewn mar- 
ble and the dome of the world’s yet unbuilt basilica against 
the black horizon. It seems to the least of us as a voice 
that will be heard. It frames our sentences, it lends a sud- 
den gleam of sense or eloquence to the dullest of us all. We 
wonder, not at ourselves, but at this divine visitor, who 
chooses our brain as his dwelling-place and invests our 
naked thoughts with the royal purple of the kings of speech 
and song.” 

At times we can watch this marvelous mechanism at 
work. An extempore speaker thoroughly roused has some- 
times a strange feeling of duality; wonders, as though he 
were one of the audience, at the vivid play of ideas, the ae- 
tivity of the memory, the sudden suggestion of suitable 
illustrations, the easy flow of words, which mark the move- 
ment of impassioned utterance, when the speaker, as we 
say, is “carried away by his subject.” Of course, he must 
keep his thoughts and words under close control, otherwise 
their brilliancy would be the dangerous antics of a runaway 
horse ; but stil] there is a feeling that some logic-chopping, 
word-coining machine in his brain is doing the work and he 
is only guiding it. 

In the act of recalling something half-forgotten, the mind 
travels, as it were, backward along a chain of associated 
ideas till the desired fact is reached. At times the effort 
proves unsuccessful and we give up the conscious attempt, 
hoping to “think of it” in a few minutes. It is matter of 
common experience that this hope is often fulfilled, the de- 
sired name or date coming suddenly into the mind—we 
having meanwhile been busy about other things—in much 
the same way, apparently, that the solution to the problem 
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which has been correctly set appears at the proper opening 
in the Babbage calculating-machine, after the unseen turn- 
ing of innumerable wheels and cylinders. 

A similar automatic activity of the mind seems the only 
reasonable explanation of the curious phenomena of absent- 
mindedness, where a person absorbed in reading or thought 
says or does the most inappropriate things without the least 
intention. The name seems a misnomer, as the mind is 
certainly not absent, but only too actively present; the 
trouble being that the will or attention is asleep or busy 
about something else. At times we might almost fancy 
there was some malicious sprite within the brain or perched 
on the tongue, so mischievous are the remarks. 

The very ludicrousness of such blunders, as when the 
Scotch professor politely apologized to his wife, who ad- 
dressed him on the street, for not having the honor of her 
acquaintance, has kept us from noticing that in such cases of 
every-day occurrence the mind not only thinks for itself 
upon the matter suggested to it, but also controls the vocal 
organs and returns an answer, the man himself being busy 
about something else and unconscious both of the question 
and the answer. 

Dr. Carpenter's full discussion of the subject of what he 
ealls ¢deo-motor actions, i.e. of the control of the bodily or- 
gans by ideas which strongly possess the mind, without the 
conscious intervention of the will, is of the greatest value 
as offering the most reasonable explanations of many of the 
phenomena of spiritualism and electro-biology.* 

More important, if less astonishing to the vulgar, is the 
unquestionable power of the mind not only to arrange in 
logical order a confused mass of facts or ideas which we 
have accumulated on some subject, bnt to carry on to a true 
conclusion a complicated series of reasonings, most com- 
monly mathematical. The fact, however curious, is placed 
beyond doubt by the many examples given by Sir Benjamin 


* Mental Physiology, ch. xiii. and xvi.; also, Dr. Holland’s Men- 
tal Phys., ch. iii. 
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Brodie (‘“ Psychological Enquiries”) and Dr. Carpenter. 
Thus, Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, the discoverer of the 
method of “ quaternions,” declared that the fundamental 
equations he had been seeking for years suddenly occurred 
to him while out walking with his wife, and were jotted 
down on the spot, exactly as he used them ever afterwards. 

Very many cases are recorded of this activity of the mind 
in sleep, such as the solving of mathematical or scientific 
problems, the composing of striking poems, or the continu- 
ing the line of thought which has occupied the mind during 
the day. Thus Condorcet saw ina dream the final steps of 
a calculation which had long perplexed him, and Condillae, 
while engaged in writing his Cours d’ Etude, frequently tfin- 
ished and developed subjects in his sleep. The philosophic 
Bishop of Cyrene affirms (7veat. on Dreams) that he found 
dreams of great service in arranging his ideas and improv- 
ing his style,and Augustine (Ve Cura pro Mortuis) tells 
of a former disciple, Eulogius, who deciphered in a dream 
an obscure passage in Cicero with which he had been occu- 
pied on retiring to rest. The wonderful mind of the his- 
torian Niebuhr was so excited by the war between Russia 
and Turkey, occurring in his youth (1787), that he not only 
read everything which could help him understand the geog- 
raphy of the country which was the seat of war, and the 
movements of the troops, but dreamed of it continually, 
talking in his sleep with perfect coherence of the relative 
positions of the armies, and sometimes anticipating battles 
or marches which actually took place, as his methodical in- 
tellect had imagined from its knowledge of the situation. 
Letters are extant which he wrote at this time to his 
uncle Eckhardt, containing the grounds and proofs of his 
predictions ‘ Niebuhr’s Life and Letters ” Harper, L854, 
p. 34). 

But it is only wonderful men who accomplish wonders in 
their dreams; only a Coleridge who could write a Audbla 
Khan in his sleep. Ordinary mortals frequently have an 
exalted sense of ability and of accomplishing marvels in 
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their dreams, but alas! on awakening they find it was “ only 
a dream.” I had, after a visit to a large manufactory, had 
a vivid dream of inventing a machine which made me 
famous and revolutionized the mechanical arts ; on awaking, 
the only thing I could recall about the machine was that it 
was designed to blow out candles! Dr. Holmes* graphi- 
cally describes a similar ludicrous experience as the result 
of a dose of ether: “The mighty music of the triumphal 
march into nothingness reverberated through my brain and 
filled me with a sense of infinite possibilities which made 
me an archangel for the moment. The veil of eternity was 
lifted. The one great truth which underlies all human ex- 
perience and is the key to all the mysteries that philosophy 
has sought in vain to solve, flashed upon me in a sudden 
revelation. Staggering to my desk, I wrote in ill-shaped 
characters the all-embracing truth still glimmering in my 
consciousness, and the words were these—children may 
smile, the wise will ponder—-a strong smell of turpentine 
prevails throughout !” 

In this automatic activity of the mind we see, then, the 
cause of dreams, or rather what constitutes the state of 
dreaming. The chief peculiarity of this mental state, as 
distinguished from reverie, is the suspension of the will’s 
control over the current of thought which flows on before 
us, sometimes in a logical, coherent order, but more com- 
monly in a confused, incongruous sequence of images. We 
are passive witnesses of whatever pictures or images fancy 
calls up. We can neither retain them when pleasant nor 
bid them go when horrible, and, being cut off from the world 
of sensible realities by which we constantly correct our 
waking fancies, we gaze without surprise on the most im- 
possible conjunctions of times, places, and incidents which 
in real life could not have the slightest connection with each 
other. 

But however grotesque and erratic the situations and ex- 


* Mechanism in Thought and Morals. 
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periences of dreamland, they are all subject to one inexor- 
able law. 

Fairy Queen Mab is free to search as she pleases through 
the innumerable pigeon-holes wherein are stored the records 
of the sensations, perceptions, and ideas of a lifetime, but 
she must build her visions only out of what she finds there. 
Shakespeare, whose wonderful flights of fancy are always 
as sound in their underlying truthfulness to nature as beau- 
tiful in their expression, indicates this in his familiar picture 
of Queen Mab’s work (Romeo and Juliet, act i. se. iv.), by 
making each man’s dreams correspond to his daily oceupa- 
tion. De Quincey naively warns his readers against sup- 
posing that if they took to opium-eating they would all 
enjoy such visions as his. Had he been one whose “ talk 
was all of oxen,” his dreams would have been very different. 
Hence the deep saying of Heraclitus, that while in waking 
we all have a common world, in sleep we have each a world 
of our own. 

But when we claim that dreams are not new creations as 
respects their materials, but rather confused reproductions or 
wild combinations of past acts of consciousness, we must 
keep in mind the vast extent of these materials, even in 
uneventful lives. 

Few persons have any idea of the extent of that record 
which the memory keeps in each life. What lies above the 
plane of consciousness, or rather within reach of ready re- 
call, is as nothing compared with the buried store of sensa- 
tions, perceptions and ideas which are beneath, as forgotten 
in many cases as though they had not been, yet able to come 
forth at the application of the proper stimulus. Our wak- 
ing selves have no keys to these mysterious chambers of the 
Past, but in sleep Fancy throws open the doors of every 
secret cell, and the ghosts of departed hours come trooping 
forth to be greeted often as strangers rather than as friends. 
In this crowded region of obscure memories, not only of 
marked facts and incidents, but of things seen, heard or ex- 
perienced, which at the time were hardly noticed, and also of 
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dreams long since forgotten,* we have the simplest, if not 
the most poetical, explanation of those “shadowy recollec- 
tions,” those flitting memories crossing the mind with a 
perplexing, at times almost painful, suggestion of utter 
strangeness to our own life-experience, as when we suddenly 
feel certain that we have done something or met some 
stranger before, though when or where we cannot say. 
Admitting this unceasing registration of our outer and 
inner experiences, especially in the fresh years of early 
youth,+ we see at once the source of the prodigal variety of 
our nightly visions, but we have still to face the mystery 
of the strange combinations in which these relics of the 
Past return to our consciousness, which is only less than the 
mystery that they should reappear at all. All the proba- 
bilities of real life and the first principles of common-sense 
are set at naught; the actual connection of time, place and 
persons disregarded ; the long-since dead come back to min- 
gle with the living, and we move amid the confusion with- 
out question or surprise. If, with De Quincey, we think of 
the memory under the figure of a palimpsest—one of the 
manuscripts of classic authors on which the monks wrote 
their dreary chronicles, without being able to entirely efface 
the earlier writings—then the dream-sprite would seem not 
only to mingle the oldest and the latest inscriptions, but 
mischievously to read them off, now up and down, Chinese 
fashion, now backward like Hebrew, with new lines, sug- 
gested by the moment’s sensations, thrown in, making a 





most astonishing medley. 

The most fertile, though certainly not the only, source of 
dream-images are sensations—either impressions from with- 
out on the senses and the bodily surface, or the obscure feel- 
ings connected with the action of the internal organs, which 
in the waking state are altogether unnoticed. With the 


* Holland, Mental Phys., p. 20; Sully, J/usions, p. 275. 
+ Hamilton, Metaphysics, p. 237; Carpenter, op. cit. 430. 
t For an attempt, more or less successful, to explain the sequence of 


ideas in dreams by the law of association, see Sully, ZUusions, 156-179 
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horrors of nightmare, arising from indigestion, difficulty of 
breathing or an uncomfortable position, all are familiar, and 
the careful experiments of M. Alfred Maury,* with the 
aid of an assistant, establish the strangely suggestive power 
of sights and sounds on the sleeping mind. When a pair 
of tweezers was made to vibrate near his ear, he dreamt of 
bells, the toesin and the events of June, 1848; when his lips 
were tickled, that he was being subjected to horrible torture, 
that a pitch-piaster was applied to his face and then torn off. 
In all such cases the dream is due to the mind’s seeking to 
find the cause of the sensation of which it is vaguely con- 
scious; but the faney, released from the control of the judg- 
ment, seems to delight in suggesting the most out-of-the-way 
explanations. There is no limit to the inventive genius of 
the imagination in these wild freaks; men in their waking 
state stupid as boors, and incapable of the lowest flight of 
fancy, spin out romances rivalling Jules Verne’s, or suffer 
horrors surpassing any Dante saw in the Inferno. A lady 
puts hot bottles to her feet and straightway is in the erater of 
Vesuvius, walking on lava. A young man takes laughing-gas 
to have a tooth extracted, and sees a coach drawn by four 
skeleton horses driven by grinning skeletons, who have 
fastened a rope big as a ship’s cable around his tooth. 
Miss Cobbe mentions the case of a young girl who dipped 
her thumb in bitter aloes to cure herself of the very repre- 
hensible habit of sucking it, and went to bed to dream that 
she was in a ship of wormwood on a sea of gall, which she 
was compelled to drink, after which she went to the Pope 
to get absolution for a great sin, and was commanded, in 
penance, to make a pilgrimage to the Dead Sea, where she 
ate the finger of Lot’s wife and found it very bitter, awaking 
at this point with her own thumb in her mouth. 

The relation of sensations, internal and external, to the 
sequence of dream-images is fully diseussed in Sully’s recent 
work on //lusions, in which he also lays stress on the fact 


* Le Sommeil et les Réves. 
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that past sensations of which we were barely conscious at 
the moment, such as fugitive impressions on the eye, often 
suffice to suggest vivid dreams. Thus Maury repeatedly 
saw in his dreams a distinct but unfamiliar figure, the 
original of which he afterwards found he had long been in 
the habit of meeting in a street through which he was ac- 
customed to walk. A gentleman in a strange house dreamed 
of being crawled over by loathsome reptiles, and found in 
the morning that in the adjoining room was a mantel clock 
with lizards on the base which he must have seen as he went 
to bed. A lady was staying in a country-house and seemed 
on waking during the night to see a strange-looking man 
by her bedside in mediseval costume. On rising she recog- 
nized her hallucinary image in a portrait hanging on the 
wall of the bedroom, which must have impressed itself on 
her mind, though she did not remember having noticed it. 
A similar explanation is to be given for a dream recently 
described in the newspapers of a gentleman who, returning 
from a walk, found he had lost his watch. At night he 
thought he saw it distinctly near a beech-tree, where in fact 
it was found the next day. The image of the watch in that 
exact position had impressed itself upon his eye without his 
remembering it. 

In the same way we are to explain the dreams, so marvel- 
ous in popular estimation, by which a will or some other 
important document has been discovered, long after its very 
existence had been forgotten by the dreamer. 

That there is some attempt at reasoning in dreams—as 
distinct from the logical, automatic work previously noticed 
—appears from many ludicrous instances. A lady deep in 
the study of Leibnitz dreamed that her favorite cat had 
fallen into a caldron and been boiled down tosoap. She was 
inconsolable till she remembered that if its soul was an 
indestructible monad it must be still in the caldron, out 
of which accordingly she fished it with a ladle. Sully de- 
scribes several dreams involving absurd caricatures of mathe- 
matical reasoning, and one in which he solved the riddle 
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which suggested itself in his sleep: “* What might a wooden 
ship say when her side was stove in? Tremendous” (Tree- 
mend-us). He adds that punning, consisting as it does 
essentially of overlooking sense and attending only to sound, 
is just such a debased kind of intellectual activity as one 
might look for in dreams. 

It is hardly possible to do more than allude to the large 
class of dreams inte which the supernatural seems to enter, 
more especially the visions of persons dying or deceased, of 
which all have heard instances well authenticated, and 
which are found by the score in such books as Mrs. Crowe’s 
Nightside of Nature or Dr. Lee’s Glimpse 8 of the Supe ?- 
natural. An interesting case of this kind in which I saw 
the figure of a dear friend-—nothing apparently suggest- 
ing the vision, for he was not known even to be sick—is 
described at length in the English Church Quarterly Review, 
April, 1877. 

A wise man who does not fancy that the little point of 
time in which he lives is the final goal of all knowledge, 
and that his experience, or his neighbor’s, is the all-sufficient 
measure of the universe and all things in it, will shrink 
from saying that such visions are mere coincidences with no 
cause outside of the heated brain. The present tendency to 
a boastful skepticism which loudly denies the possibility of 
any mystery in the world, i. e. anything which has not 
been, or will not in time be, brought under the laws of sen- 
sible phenomena, is fully as unphilosophieal as the excessive 
credulity of earlier ages. It is not claimed or supposed 
that a spirit can ever be seen, but that the influence of one 
soul may be strong enough in the great crisis of existence to 
eall up an image which, though really subjective, would 
appear to be without. No one who knows in what close 
union true affection knits two souls would pronounce such 
a thing zmpossible; he would rather heartily endorse the 
complaint of good old Isaac Walton, in connection with his 
account of the vision Dr. Donne had of his beloved wife at 
a time when she was nigh death in childbed. “Though it 
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is certain that two lutes being both strung and tuned to an 
equal pitch and then one played upon, the other which is 
not touched being laid upon a table beside it, will, like an 
echo to a trumpet, warble a faint audible harmony, yet there 
are many who will not believe that there is any such thing 
as like sympathy between two loving souls.” 

But, on the other hand, reverence for the truth compels 
us to believe that the vast majority of ghost-stories originate 
simply in momentary hallucinations. It is wonderful on 
how slight a hint the mind in certain states will con- 
struct what seems a veritable ghost. I have repeatedly 
noticed that the reflection of a light on a dark varnished 
door, seen in the moment of waking, sufficed to call up a 
figure with a distinct face standing in the doorway. Sir 
Walter Scott once fancied he saw Lord Byron standing in 
the dusk at the end of his hall, but on nearer approach the 
figure resolved itself into a mass of shawls thrown on a hat- 
rack. As a curious instance of a ghost-dream which did 
not come true may be mentioned the case of Captain Clif- 
ford, who saw distinctly the figure of a friend whom he had 
left shortly before dangerously sick. In the morning came 
the news that he was very much better.* 

At other times, the dream’s fulfilment, though certainly 
surprising, cannot be looked upon as more than a coinci- 
dence. We must remember that we hear nothing of the 
many others, equally vivid, which were not fulfilled. In- 
deed, the saying “ Dreams go by contraries” expresses the 
popular experience of their common failures as predictions. 
Cicero, while in exile, dreamed that he was wandering dis- 
consolate in the desert, when suddenly Caius Marius met 
him and gave him in charge of the lictors to conduct him 
to the tomb of Marius, for “there was the hope of safety 
and better fortune.” Not long afterwards the senate assem 
bled in the Marian Temple of Jupiter and passed a decree 
recalling him.t 


* Scott, Demonology and Witchcraft. t De Divin. ii. c. 68, 
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A Mr. Williams dreamed thrice that he saw a man firing 
a pistol at a gentleman who had just entered what seemed 
the lobby of a public building. In time came the intelli- 
gence of the assassination of Mr. Perceval, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the same night, under the exact cireum- 
stances seen in the dream. 

Some thirty years ago, a young lady visiting at a country 
house in Virginia was much troubled by a vivid dream of a 
man’s being thrown from his horse against a stone mile-post 
and killed. The next day, when driving out, she suddenly 
came upon the exact location seen in her dream, and at the 
same moment a horse dashed up from a cross-road and, sud- 
denly rearing, threw his rider against the mile-stone, dash- 
ing out his brains. A similar dream, on the authority of 
a celebrated barrister, is described by a recent writer in 
Temple Bar. <A lady dreamed that a railway guard was 
killed in a collision. She described the man and the cir- 
cumstances so accurately that there was no difficulty in iden- 
tifying the guard—who was actually killed the same night 
—-as the man she saw in her dream, though he was an entire 
stranger to her. 

Now, marvelous as such dreams certainly are, yet it seems 
to me that our very faith in the supernatural world and Him 
who rules it, forbids our looking on their fulfillment as any- 
thing more than a strange coincidence. They are too utterly 
purposeless for us to suppose they come by His appoint- 
ment. 

It is altogether different in the rarer cases when a good 
end is subserved by the warning of the dream, as in the 
striking dream described by Dr. Bushnell (Nature and the 
Supe rnatural, p. 475), by means of which a whole party of 
emigrants was saved from perishing of cold and hunger. 

A most important field of study, hitherto barely entered, 
is the relation in which dreams stand to our moral nature. 
Are they proper subjects of blame or praise? Should we 
feel ashamed or guilty on account of the evil things we see 


or do in the visions of the night? The ancients apparently 
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inclined to the view that we are, in part at least, respon- 
sible, the character of the dreams being determined by the 
character of the thoughts which the man most willingly 
cherishes while awake. Plato held that the virtuous man 
might be known by his dreams,* and Plutarch, who de- 
scribes vividly the wild violations of right and order com- 
mon in dreams, mentions with evident approval that Diony- 
sius, Tyrant of Sicily, learning that Marsyas had dreamed 
of murdering him, straightway ordered his execution, sagely 
remarking that if he had not been thinking of the deed he 
would not have dreamed it. Sir Thomas Browne, in his 
charming feligio Medici, argues in much the same way ; 
and in our own day we find the poet Montgomery, in a 
eritique on De Quincey’s Confessions, writing: “ Under 
cover of a night more impenetrable than that which en- 
wraps the universe, in a little world of his own, where all 
is life and light and liberty to him and to him only, the 
slumberer is thoroughly himself. He acts, he speaks, he 
thinks and feels without disguise and without reserve. He 
cannot help being honest here in the exercise of his virtues 
or the exposure of his vices.” 

More in accord with common experience and the com- 
mon opinion is 8. Augustine, who, in a striking passage in 
his Confessions, bewails the evil character of many of his 
dreams, but wisely argues that, since his waking self was 
sincere in the love of good and hatred of evil, he could not 
be guilty in God’s sight of the iniquities he seemed to com- 
mit in his sleep, though he wondered, as we still do, at the 
contrast between the two states. 

When such dreams are the wild reproduction of an evil 
past stamped on the memory, they are part of the just and 
inevitable punishment of sins: the Prodigal Son must have 
been troubled in dreams by recollections of the wild orgies 
of his wanton life, long after he was living quietly in his 
father’s house; but still the dreams themselves, being en- 


* Republic, Jowett, ii. 400. 
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tirely beyond the control of the will, cannot be fairly 
classed among sins. 

Miss Cobbe,* one of the very few writers who has even 
noticed the strange fact of the entire suspension of the 
moral sense in the dreaming state, gives many striking ex- 
amples of dreams which were in marked contrast with the 
fixed character of the sleeper: “To divide the idea of a 
cruel deed from a sense of loathing or a base one from a 
sense of contempt would be an impossible feat for us to 
accomplish awake. Our perception of such acts is simultane- 
ous with that of their moral hideousness, yet we do this in 
dreams, not merely occasionally, but, as I conceive, as a 
rule of which the exceptions, if any, are extremely rare. 
Passions which never for a moment sullied our conscious- 
ness, sentiments the very antithesis of those belonging to 
our idiosyncrasies, present themselves in sleep and are fol- 
lowed out by their appropriate actions, just as if we were 
not ourselves at all, but in one case a Jack Sheppard or 
in another a Caligula. For example, an admirable lady 
palmed off a bad sixpence on a beggar, and chuckled at the 
notion of his disappointment when he should discover the 
deception. A distinguished philanthropist, exercising for 
many years high judicial functions, continually commits 
forgery, and only regrets the act when he learns that he is 
to be hanged. One of the most benevolent of men, who 
shared not at all in the military enthusiasm of his warlike 
brothers (the late Mr. Richard Napier), runs his best friend 
through the body, and ever after recalled the extreme grati- 
fication he had experienced on seeing the point of his sword 
come out through the shoulders of his beloved companion.” 
This last dream resembles one described to the writer by a 
lady who, in childhood, dreamed that she was alone in the 
fields with her little brother (to whom she was devotedly 
attached), and suddenly, without any reason, picked up a 
eow’s horn and thrust it through his head with great force, 


* Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays, pp. 357-362. 
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making a large hole. She felt no remorse at the sight, but 
simply wondered why he did not fall down and die, and 
how she could arrange his hair so as to hide the gaping 
wound. These instances, which might easily be increased 
from each one’s own experience, lead directly to the con- 
clusion that these airy nothings of the night lie altogether 
outside that spiritual realm in which the Moral Law pro- 
claims its inflexible imperatives, Zhow shalt and Thou shalt 
not, and fully justifies Miss Cobbe’s striking conclusion that 
we ourselves are separable from this manufactory of thoughts. 
“The brain, released from its bit and rein, plays like a colt 
turned to pasture, or like the horse of the miller goes round 
from left to right to relieve itself from having gone round 
from right to left all the day before. Watching these 
instinctive sports and relaxations by which we benefit, but 
in whose direction we have no part, do we not acquire the 
conviction that the dreaming brain-self is not the true self 
for whose moral worthiness we strive and for whose exist- 
ence after death alone we care / 


‘** We are such stuff as dreams are made on.’ 


Not wholly so, O mighty poet-philosopher! In that ‘ stuff’ 
there enters not the noblest element of our nature—that 
moral will which allies us, not to the world of passing 
shadows, but to the great Eternal Will in whose Life it is 
our own hope we shall live forever.” 

The importance of these considerations, which have 
heretofore been strangely overlooked, in the vital contro- 
versy on the spirituality of man’s real being—his conscious 
self—cannot be overestimated. They enable us to frankly 
accept the conclusions of modern physiologists that cerebral 
modifications always accompany thought, and often, as in 
dreams, give rise to images and trains of ideas, and yet hold 
fast’the old faith that the spiritual self-conscious Ego uses 
the brain as its instrument of thought, but is not identi- 


eal with it and may therefore survive it. The evidence 
to which I have referred, showing that it works largely 
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automatically beneath consciousness, and at times also in- 
dependently of our will although we are conscious of its 
processes, simply makes more prominent the essential dif- 
ference between ¢ and the Ego. With Dr. Carpenter we 
can easily distinguish between the conscious self and the 
current of thoughts or ideas continually passing before it, 
now under, now beyond, our control. With Plato we can 
hold that it is the “sensitive” (the lower animal) soul which 
is active in dreams and not the “ reasonable,” or moral, soul. 
We can use these new and curious facts of “ unconscious cere- 
bration” to illustrate and establish Coleridge’s distinction* 

too much ignored of late years—between the Reason, 
which beholds divine and universal truths, and the Under- 
standing, the faculty which judges according to sense and 
works, mechanically almost, by logical deductions. From 
Coleridge we pass—it is strange he did not see the close 
connection himself—to the Scriptural theory of the tri- 
partite constitution of man (1 Thess. v. 23), body, soul 
( psyche) and spirit (pneuma), —the latter being the spiritual, 


a 


immortal being; the soul, or psyche, the lower animal life, 
including the understanding, which we share with beasts. 
This view, which was almost universal in the early Chureh,+ 
not only explains the automatic, independent action of the 
mind, apart from the spirit, but also enables us to accept, 
without the limitations timid faith fancies indispensable, 
the conclusions of modern physiology that mental opera- 
tions in man and beast are essentially the same, differing 
widely in degree but not in kind, for these operations 
take place within the sphere of the psyche and not of the 


, 4+ 
pre Uma, 


* Coleridge, ‘‘ The Friend,” vol. ii. Works; pp. 146-150; 437-448. 

+ Ireneus, Justin Martyr, Clemens Alex., Tatian, Origen, Augus- 
tine, etc., are quoted in Hagenbach’s ist. of Doctrine. This view is 
fully expounded in Delitzsch’s System of Biblical Psychology, and more 
popularly in Heard’s Tripartite Nature of Man. 

t Brodie, Psychological Enquiries, vol. i. Dial. v.; Coleridge, Aids 
to Reflection, pp. 242-5. An admirable note on the tripartite nature of 
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But this is far too wide and important a subject to be con- 
sidered at the close of such a paper as this, and I can only 
express the hope that the defenders of the faith, when they 
give the attention they deserve to these phenomena of un- 
conscious cerebration in man and beast, on which material- 
ists of the school of Bastian and Lewes lay such stress, will 
find in them abundant evidence to confirm the universal 
intuitive faith of man in his own personal freedom and 
spiritual being. 


R. W. Micov. 


man is to be found in Bishop Ellicott’s Comm. for Engiish Readers, at 


1 Thess. v. 23. 











A POSITIVE VIEW OF CHURCH FINANCE. 


R. WAGNER'S very clever article having cleared 

the ground of those who would build a financial 

system for the Church, we may now consider what God re- 
veals as the finance of His kingdom. 

Divine revelation is threefold: in Creation, by works; in 
Providence, by care ; and in the Church, by the Word and 
Spirit. 

The fact of Creation makes that due to God which the 
thing formed owes to Him that formed it; i.e., the fulfill- 
ment of His purpose. As the works of our hands exist for 
us, to fulfill our pleasure, so man lives and acts for the glory 
of God; who must be acknowledged and honored in and by 
all that man holds or uses. 

In Providence, God supplies man’s wants, and thus lays 
upon him the constant duty of grateful recognition ; which 
he directly pays by the constant and willing devotion to God 
of a portion of all that which he receives. 

In His Church, God is revealed as the Most High, pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth; as the Benefactor and Preserver 
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of men; and as their Redeemer and Saviour, who receives 
them by a covenant into His kingdom, in which His Spirit 
keeps and prepares them unto His glory. 

The records of this kingdom tell us that man from the 
beginning worshiped God by offering unto Him of his sub- 
stance; that man acknowledged the Most High God, as 
possessor of heaven and earth, by the separation of one tenth 
of all his increase unto God. (The origin of this devotion 
of one tenth seems to be the use of the human fingers as 
natural counters; thus one in ten becomes a distinct and the 
least portion.) 

The Divine Record tells us that Melchisedee is the type 
of man’s Redeemer and Saviour, who rules the kingdom of 
God, as King and Priest ; and that Abraham is a type and 
a father of all true believers. It gives us the history of 
Abraham’s descendants, to show us how God deals with His 
people, and how His worship is maintained. It sets forth 
Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, as Lord and Head 
over all things to His Church, and declares how He sent the 
Holy Ghost to be with that Church on earth, to give wisdom 
and strength to men, to animate and sanctify the whole 
Body in preparation for His coming again in glorious 
majesty. 

We are thus taught our duty by our natural relation to 
God and by His Word. We owe offerings of our substance 
to God the Creator, in constant acknowledgment of His 
ownership. We owe offerings to God the Preserver, in 
token of our ever-grateful remembrance. We owe offer- 
ings to God our Redeemer and Saviour, as the witness and 
service of our redeemed life. To Jesus Christ, as Lord and 
Head over all, these offerings should be paid; and the Holy 
Ghost is present with the Church to give men wisdom and 
strength for this. Taught by him, as children of faithful 
Abraham, we shall give tithes of all to our true Melchise- 
dee. As did Abraham, so shall we make the will and service 
of the Most High God our Saviour our first care, though it 
demand of us to forsake ali; and like him, honoring God 
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and seeking first His kingdom and its righteousness, we 
shall have the Divine blessing upon our substance. 

Abraham’s descendants, as the people of God, were taught 
to fulfill the duty of Divine worship, by offerings of their 
substance. Burnt offerings, sin and trespass offerings, peace 
and meat offerings, heave offerings and offerings of first 
fruits supplied the various occasions of worship; and God’s 
tithes were the appointed support of His ministering ser- 
vants. Thus all the meat of God’s house was supplied. 
There is no record of settled worship without tithes and of- 
ferings. They did not result from a special relation of cer- 
tain people and times to God, but from the general and un- 
changing relation of mankind to the Creator and Redeemer. 
He that came to God, witnessed his belief by an offering of 
his substance, and God testifying of his gifts, was known as 
“the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 

The relation of man to God requires of all men offerings 
in worship. As Christians we make them to Christ, as 
Head over all things and Lord of all. To Him, as our great 
High Priest, they are due as tokens and fruits of repentance 
and thankfulness; to Him, as our great Prophet, they are 
due in recognition of His teachings and of our desire that 
His Gospel may be preached to all nations; and to Him, as 
the true and only King, they are constantly made in token 
of submission and of loyalty in diligent and grateful service. 

The duties which arise out of the relations existing be- 
tween God and man bind all men, and must be performed 
by all who would truly worship. Unless these relations are 
disowned and Divine worship corrupted, it follows by a 
Divine order that a large amount of man’s substance will 
constantly flow into the treasury of God’s house. Thus it 
is that God provides the financial system for His Kingdom 
in Trrnes AnD Orrertnes. These from the first supplied 
all its ministrations, and this system He never superseded. 

Upon whom is the responsibility of setting this system 
aside # On what ground do some say “ These methods are 
obsolete ;” ‘“‘ We must adapt our plans to get money in the 
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present condition of things”? But is it our work or God’s 
which we propose to do? Has He ceased to be Creator ? 
Does His Providence no longer govern all things? Is 
Jesus Christ not now Lord of all, or has His Spirit for- 
saken the Church? Where shall we rest our authority for 
a financial system unrecognized in Holy Writ ? 

When Israel dwelt safely, tithes and offerings filled the 
Lord’s treasury. When the Church went forth at Christ’s 
word, and by His Spirit, there was lack of nothing. Be- 
cause of Israel’s neglect of her Redeemer she relied upon an 
arm of flesh and desired to be as other nations. The reproofs 
of her prophets apply to the Church when by worldly wis- 
dom she turns from the way of the Lord. That Lord is 
One, and only by faithfulness to Him ean the Church re- 
new her strength. To do her first works she must return 
to her first love. 

The support of the clergy, the care of churches and their 
work, must depend upon the fulfillment of man’s duty, to 
“honor the Lord with his substance and with the first fruits 
of all his increase.” We follow another way, providing for 
the Church, as Israel provided itself with a king; and God 
sanctions us, as He sanctioned Israel, submitting to a rejec- 
tion. When we divide honors with God, we forfeit His 
blessing. We make the work and the place ours. How- 
ever time-honored our customs, they cannot do for us that 
which is promised to those who honor God. All gifts and 
endowments to the Church which provide for human honor, 
contain elements of confusion and destruction. 

If we consider how the Divine plan of Tithes and Offer- 
ings was set aside, we shall learn that it was by the prefer- 
ence of other motives for giving, than those arising from the 
Divine being and character, and from man’s relation to God. 
Thus, that which was not “ of faith,” but of expediency, of 
man, of the world, “of sin,” prevailed. Men gradually as- 
sociated the duty of giving only with the earthly uses of 
what was given; there were no more whole burnt offerings, 


and indeed few offerings, in a strict sense, of anv kind. So, 
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giving was made a consequence of our knowledge of human 
wants; a relative duty, not directly due, personally, but de- 
pending much upon others: and this, while God’s honor 
and Christ’s work ever demand the offerings of every true 
worshiper. Then giving, as a relative and not an absolute 
duty, came to be measured by our reception of benefits; 
and this introduced the practice of making merchandise of 
God’s house, of pew-renting, and subscription lists graded 
by the market value of the preacher’s talents, the choir’s ef- 
ficiency, and considerations of locality and luxury. The 
naturally covetous man easily released himself from duty 
under this method by not using the Church. It is thus that 
man’s absolute duty to honor God with his substance is ob- 
scured ; and the one tangible, substantial and catholic act of 
worship is lost. We have now many financial systems zn 
the Church, because “tithes and offerings,” from first to 
last the only financial system ef the Church, are despised. 
It is also to be especially noted that the Tithe, as strictly a 
moral and religious duty, cannot be enforced by any law 


g depend 


upon its free and willing devotion, as “surely” God’s. Men 


or penalty of man. Its acceptance and blessit 


having both by ecclesiastical and secular penalties and op- 
pressions made the tithe odious, we need to maintain its 
Divine sanction clearly and prominently. God’s tithe man 
may not force. Its willing devotion secures the surest tem- 

What hinders a general return to the true financial system 
of the Church? First, worldliness, intrenched in pews 
bought or rented at a price, and to which influence is given 


poral blessing; its neglect brings its own punishment. 


in consideration of money and worldly position; the power 
of which affects our parochial, our diocesan, and our general 
councils. Another obstacle is long-continued habit; but 
the greatest hindrance is unbelief. Our want is to believe 
that God is; and then we want a knowledge of the Serip- 
tures and the power of God. How many of our clergy be- 
lieve that they are so diligently seeking God, that He will 


provide their support in His way of tithes and offerings ? 
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How many regard their salaries, computed and promised by 
men, as their dependence? Therefore so few will go forth 
to labor as Christ’s ministers, until they are first assured by 
men of a certain sum of money. If we had Abraham’s 
faith, we would do the works of Abraham. If we were 
Christ’s, we would crucify the flesh with the affections and 
lusts. When led of the Spirit, we shall not fulfill the lusts 
of the flesh. A return to the rule of tithes and offerings 
has in particular cases been made, to the great comfort of 
men and tothe greater glory of God. Tobe general it needs 
the increase of Faith; of the Faith which is not in respect 
of persons; of the Faith which overcomes the world ; of the 
Faith which removes mountains. With this, even a parish 
long accustomed to do evil in neglecting this rule may do 
good by walking according to it. Those who take it must 
base the duty of giving upon man’s relations to God, noth- 
ing wavering, and regard offering as essential as prayer and 
praise to the integrity of Christ’s kingdom. 

It is the writer’s settled opinion (he acknowledges that 
few sustain him in it), that the more agencies which come 
between worshipers and worship, the more irregular and 
faithless are the offerings. When our duty to offer is taught, 
as our duty to pray, then the true worshiper will be earnest 
and constant in offering. 

There should be “in all churches of the Saints” treasury- 
boxes into which the people at all times may cast their offer- 
ings, as God prospers them. To bring these into general 
use, no other method of collecting should be suggested or en- 
couraged. From these boxes their offerings can be brought 
up and presented. In “the day of Christ’s power shall the 
people offer free-will offerings with an holy worship.” Can 
the Church now require a larger provision for Christ’s work 
than that which His providence and the faith of worshipers 
supply, seeing whatsoever is not of faith is sin? But let all 
men be reminded that the duty of tithes and offerings is not 
laid upon them by the Church, but is the absolute duty of 
redeemed and intelligent creatures. The Church does but 
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provide means to assist, to encourage and to stimulate us in 
the performance of all the duties arising out of our relations 
to God. True giving is offering: is worship. The Tithe, 
First-fruits and Thank-offerings should be freely offered as 
the safeguards of our substance. 

As well the clergy as the laity need to remember their 
personal obligations in “ Tithes and Offerings,” and that 
temporal blessings are Divinely attached to faithfulness in 
them. The clergy as ministers and stewards in the King- 
dom of God should cleanse their hands of money received as 
payment for services rendered to the world. The Lord of 
the harvest calls, hires, sends forth and pays His laborers. 
Do not Christ’s ministers claim to be sent by Him? Does 
He not, as at the first, make them specially dependent on 
Himself? When, and by what, were His charge and their 
dependence changed? If, as we claim, they are unchanged, 
it must go ill with Christ’s religion when its expounders 
earn wages from men thereby, for we cannot be uninflu- 
enced by that on which we depend for our living. 

Before Christ came in the flesh, God, warning His people 
that they were unprepared to receive Him, charged them, 
among other things, with robbing him by withholding tithes 
and offerings (Matt. iii), As the moral obligation lies on 
Christians, to give the Lord His honor (Psalm xevi. 8), so 
until tithes and offerings complete our worship, forgetful- 
ness of God’s providence and observation, aversion to His 
will and fear of His coming again, must prevail. 

Tithes and offerings are the only legitimate sources of 
the revenue of the Church of the living God. Why then 
multiply plans to do without them? Why longer devote 
thought and labor, money and prayers to perpetuate or to 
renew methods based on worldly wisdom or expediency ? 

The application or distribution of Offerings belongs to 
those to whom the care of the Church is committed. In 
the writer’s parish, treasury-boxes, conspicuous and accessi- 
ble, stand at the end of the aisles. These receive “ Tithes 
and Offerings” at all times. From these boxes they are 
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brought up and presented at the time of the Offertory. 
Twelve years’ experience of pure and simple reliance on 
Tithes and Offerings confirms his attachment to the Divine 
plan, which, had his experience been less pleasant, he could 
not have forsaken. 

Withholding, impoverishes; first the soul, and finally the 
body ; but “ God loveth a cheerful giver.” He who offers 
not, robs God; forsakes his position as head and priest over 
God’s earthly creatures ¢ practically forgets God, as his 
Father, and denies Christ as his Lord and Saviour. He is 
not looking for His coming. “Take heed, therefore, and 
beware of covetousness ;” and as a sure way of so doing let 
us diligently follow and faithfully maintain the strict rule 
of “ Tithes and Offerings” as the Financial System of the 


Church. 


Cuartres R. Bonnett. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC LITURGY OF THE ESTAB 
LISHED EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN (EPISCO- 
PAL) CHURCH OF SWEDEN.* 


The High Mass begins with a short hymn suited to 
circumstances and localities. The Priest, having in the 
meantime entered and advanced to the Altar, turns to 
wards the Congr gation and proceeds to continue the Di- 
vine Service, thus: 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! Heaven and 
earth are full of Thy glory! We praise and honor Thee, 
we adore Thee, we thank Thee for Thy wonders. O Lord 
God, heavenly King, God the Father Almighty! O Lord, 
the only begotten Son of the Most High, Jesus Christ! O 
Holy Ghost, Spirit of peace, truth and grace! 

All Thy works, O eternal God, praise Thee. Everlasting 
as Thou, is Thy power, unchangeable Thy goodness. Be- 
hold, eternal Father, with mercy, a people, assembled in 
Thy sanctuary to adore Thee, to thank Thee for Thy bene- 


* So much has appeared in the REview on the Swedish Church that 
I have thought it best to print this translation of the Liturgy. The trans- 
lator is a graduate of Upsala. Eb. 
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fits, and to implore Thy grace for their spiritual and bodily 
weal. Enlighten our understanding to know Thee, and 
teach our hearts to make unto Thee holy offerings of a true 
obedience. Depressed under the burthen of cur sins, we 
fall down before Thee in the dust and pray for grace and 
deliverance, of Thee, O God, our Saviour! Merciful and 
good art Thou; great in grace and pity. Hear graciously 
the united sighs, which here ascend to Thy throne. 

Here the Priest together with the Congregation kneels 
and prays: 

I, poor sinful being, who was born in sin, and also after- 
ward, during al] the days of my life in manifold ways have 
offended against Thee, confess with all my heart to Thee, 
holy and righteous God, merciful Father! that I have not 
loved Thee above all things, nor my neighbor as myself. 
Against Thee and Thy holy commandments I have sinned 
in thought, word and deed, and know that therefore I am 
liable to eternal damnation, if Thou shouldst judge me as 
Thy justice demands and my sins deserve. But now, O 
Dear Heavenly Father, hast Thou promised to embrace with 
merey and grace all penitent sinners, who return to Thee 
and with a living faith flee to Thy paternal mercy and the 
merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ. In such Thou wilt 
overlook whatsoever they have offended against Thee, and 
never again impute to them their sins. Thereupon I, poor 
sinner, relying upon Thy mercy, beseech Thee with con- 
fidence, that Thou, according to Thy promise, wilt deign 
to be compassionate and gracious to me, and pardon all my 
sins, to the glory and praise of Thy holy name. 

The Almighty, eternal God, for His great, incomprehen- 
sible mercy and the merits of the Saviour Jesus Christ, 
pardon all our sins and give us grace to amend our lives, 
and receive with Him eternal life. Amen. 


Then the Priest reads: 


Lord have mercy upon us{ 
Christ have mercy upon us! 
Lord have mercy upon us! 
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Then, afte r he arises: 
Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good will 
towards men. 
Or else the Congregation sings, after the arising of the 
Priest: 
Lord have mercy upon us! 
Christ have mercy upon us! 
Lord have mercy upon us! 
Whereupon the Priest, standing and turned towards the 
altar, sings: 
Glory be to God on high. 
Zhe Congregation then sings the first verse of Hymn 
No. 24: 
To God alone in heaven 
Is praise and honor due, 
For all the grace He, loving, kind, 
Designed to us to show. 
To earth He gave great peace. 
Ah! well may man rejoice, 
At God’s good will eternal. 
The Priest then turns towards the Congregation and 
sings: 
The Lord be with you. 
The Congregation answers : 
The Lord be with thee also. 
Or else the Priest reads (the Congregation not answering)? 


The Lord be with you. 


Then the Priest turns again towards the altar and reads 
or sings on Prayer-Days and on Festivals, the prayer 
which hereafter follows, but on Sundays and Holy-Days the 
prayer before the Epistle : 

Let us pray! We pray Thee, Almighty God, heavenly 
Father, that Thou vouchsafe us a true faith, a firm hope 
in Thy mercy and a just love to our neighbor, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord! Amen. 


t 
} 
| 
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_ Then the Epistle for the day is read, which may be com- 
menced thus : 

These following words are written by the Prophet,— 
Evangelist—or Apostle. 

Then is sung a Gradual—Pesalm. 

Then is sung or read the Gospel for the day, which from 
of old has been used, and then is read or sung the Creed, 
during which, in the former case, the Priest is turned 
towards the Congregation. If it is sung, then is used the 
Creed in rhyme, as it appears in the Hymn-Book (Hymn 
17). When the Creed is read the Apostles’ Creed is to be 
used : 

I believe in God, Father Almighty, ete. 

After this and before the Sermon is sung a short appro- 
priate Hymn or verse. Then follows the Sermon, which 
shall be upon either the regular text of the day or the teat 
appointed for the special day. 

On great Festivals, Prayer-Days, New Year's Day, Good 
Friday, Holy Trinity, and Advent Sunday, a Hymn ap- 
propriate to the occasion is sung at an interval during the 
Sermon. 

After the Sermon begin, on ordinary Sundays, the prayers 
with, * Praised be God,” ete., and then, “ Merciful God,” 
ete., but on Prayer-Days with the Litany, and on the First 
Sunday in Lent, in Passion Sermons and on Good Friday 
with the Passion Prayer, and on Greater Festivals with 
prayers selected for these occasions,—and continue with 
prayers for the Government, prayers for particular occa- 
sions, for the Diet (when in session), for the fruits of the 
earth (during the ordinary season), for the Sick, thanks- 
giving for the convalescent and for the departed, prayers 
when intended marriages are published, Communion Prayer 
(when the Lord’s Supper is to be administered), and finally 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

After this is read the King’s Ordinance for Prayer- 
Days (when such is graciously issued) and at the conclusion 
the benediction to the Congregation. 














+————— 
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Prayers after the Sermon. 

Praised be God, and blessed in eternity, Who has consoled, 
instructed, admonished and warned us by His Word. May 
His Good Spirit confirm the same in our hearts, that we 
may not be found forgetful hearers of the Word, but day by 
day increase in faith, hope, love and patience until the end, 





b and be blessed through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Merciful God, all-gracious Father, whose grace endureth 
from generation to generation! Thou art patient, long-suf- 
fering and pardonest all penitents their transgressions. Be- 
hold with merey Thy people and hear the supplications of 
Thy children. We have sinned, we have done wickedly, 
and thus made ourselves undeserving of Thy goodness and 
love. Against Thee we have sinned and committed evil 
before Thee; but consider not our transgressions! Have 
mercy upon us! Help us, O God our Saviour! for Thy 








name’s sake. Deliver us and pardon all our sins and give 

us the grace of Thy Holy Spirit to amend our sinful l'ves 

if and obtdin with Thee eternal life, through Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

O Eternal and Almighty God, Creator and Protector of 

all things! we implore Thee! have mercy upon us for the 

sake of Jesus Christ, whom, according to Thy admirable 

counsel, Thou hast sent to us as a Mediator and an Atoning 

sacrifice for our sins, in order that Thou mightst show as well 

Thy justice as Thy mercy. Sanctify and govern us with 

Thy Holy Spirit! Assemble, strengthen and preserve Thy 

| people by Thy Word and by the holy Sacraments! Give 

us grace that we, according to Thy Word, in a true faith 

| may lead a holy life. Preserve and bless our beloved King 

+ (here is introduced the names of the other members of the 

| Royal family), the relatives of the Royal family, all faith- 


ful officials, the army and navy, and all other inhabitants of 

the kingdom, to the glory of Thy holy Name and to the 
mutual benefit of us all. Bless the Government, give peace- 
| ful and happy social relations, good and suitable weather, 
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just and Christian counsels in all our undertakings, and after 
this life, eternal bliss, through Thy Son Jesus Christ Our 
Lord. Amen. 

COMMUNION PRAYER. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who in the Holy Communion givest 
us, under bread and wine, Thy precious body and blood, 
grant them, who now intend to partake thereof, Thy Holy 
Spirit, that they may worthily receive the same, to the 
stiengthening of their faith and assurance of forgiveness of 
their sins! Give grace that they in a proper state of mind 
may remember Thy bitter suffering and death, renew the 
covenant that they have entered into at their baptism, and 
earnestly determine, with Thy help, to persevere in a true 
faith, godliness, ‘ove, a firm hope and Christian patience, 
and thus not intentionally transgress what they at tle abso- 
lution in Thy holy sight have promised, in order that they, 
with all the faithful, may at last be partakers of the great 
communion in heaven. Amen. 

Our Father, Who art in Heaven, ete. 

After everything is ended in the pulpit, a short hymn, or 
a few verses, are sung while the Priest advances to the 
altar. When the Lord’s Supper is to be cel brated, and 
afte r the singing is fin ished, the Priest, turned towards the 
Congregation, begins with the following exhortation : 

Blessed Christians! Let us open devout hearts! let us 
behold with veneration the means of grace, with which 
God’s compassionate love, at the table of Jesus, comforts 
penitent and burdened souls! Here is celebrated to-day the 
Supper of Jesus. Here is distributed and received, under 
bread and wine, His Body and Blood, in a supernatural and 
inscrutable manner, according to God’s own wisdom, truth 
and omnipotence, who has Himself instituted the Holy Sup- 
per. How we may become fit to partake of these precious 
gifts the Apostle Paul teaches us when he admonishes that 
we, each for himself, examine ourselves, and so eat of this 
bread and drink of this Cup. And we have then examined 


ourselves properly, when we have considered our transgres- 
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sions and sins, when we hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness and the atoning grace in Christ, of which all penitent 
receive assurance in this Sacrament, and when we firmly 
resolve hereafter to amend our lives, flee from sin and lead 
a righteous life. In the following manner also hath the Lord 
ordained our reception of this Sacrament in remembrance 
of Him: namely, that herein we remember His death and 
the shedding of His blood, and bear in mind and believe 
that it is done for the forgiveness of our sins. Therefore, if 
we, with true sorrow of heart, and confidence in our pre- 
cious Saviour, eat of this Bread and drink of this Cup, in a 
firm faith in the words which we now hear, that Christ is 
dead for us, and His blood shed for our sins, then we are also 
assured of the forgiveness of our sins, saved from death, which 
is the wages of sin, and receive eternal life with Christ. 
But he, who unworthily, that is with an impenitent heart, 
without faith in God’s promise, without charity and without 
intention of amendment, eats of this Bread and drinks of 
the Cup of the Lord, he becometh guilty of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord, and thereby brings on himself damna- 
tion. From which God, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
graciously deliver us. Amen. 
Then the Priest, still turned towards the people, either 
sings Or says: 
The Lord be with you! 
If the Priest reads this no answer is given, but when he 
sings it the Congregation answers: 
The Lord be with thee also! 
The Priest reads or sings further: 
Lift up your hearts to God! 
In the former instance the Congregation answers : 
May the Lord lift up our hearts! 
Then the Priest turns towards the altar and reads or 
sings : 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the night when He was 
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betrayéd, took the Bread, gave thanks, brake it and gave it 
to His disciples and said: Take and eat! This is My Body, 
which is given for you. Do this in remembrance of Me. 

Likewise He took the cup, gave thanks, and gave it to 
His disciples and said: Take and drink ye all of this. This 
Cup is the New Testament in My blood, which is shed for 
you and for many for the remission of sins, As often as 
you do this, do it in remembrance of Me. 

Then is read or sung: 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty ! Heaven and earth 
are full of Thy glory! Give salvation from on high! 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord! Give 
salvation from on high! 


Then the Priest continues : 

Let us now all pray as our Lord Jesus Christ Himself hath taught us: 

Our Father, who art in heaven, etc., ete. 

Then the Priest says: 

The peace of the Lord be with you! 

Then the Communicants step forward (and kneel) and 
the Congregation joins (in saying): 

O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
save us Merciful Lord God! 

O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
hear us Merciful Lord God ! 

O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
give us Thy peace and blessing ! 

Then the Congregation sings a Communion Hymn. Dur- 
ing the singing is given to each Communicant first the 
Bread, when to each one is said: 

Jesus Christ, whose Body thou receivest, save thee to 
eternal life. Amen. 


Then the Cup, when also to each one is said: 


Jesus Christ, whose Blood thou receivest, save thee to 
eternal life. Amen. 














—__—_—————_—--— - 
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After the singing ts Jinished, the Priest says; 


The Lord be with you! 
Let us give thanks and pray! 


We thank Thee, Almighty Father, who hast instituted 
the Holy Communion through Thy Son Jesus Christ to 
our consolation and salvation; we pray Thee give us grace 
so to celebrate the Memorial of Jesus on the earth, that we 
also may become partakers of the great communion in 
heaven. Amen. 

Or else: 

We thank Thee, Almighty God! that Thou hast com- 
forted and refreshed us by this precious repast of grace! 
and we pray Thee that it may lead to the strengthening of 
our faith and to our improvement in godliness and all 
Christian virtues, through Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

Then the Priest turns towards the Congregation and 
sings: 

Let us thank and praise the Lord! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 
And the Congregalion answers: 


Thanks and praise be to the Lord! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 


Or else the Pri st SAYS 2 
Let us thank and praise the Lord! 
Thanks and praise be to the Lord! 


In conclusion the Priest says: 

Bend your hearts to God, and receive the benediction ! 
The Lord bless you and keep you! The Lord make His face 
to shine upon you, and be gracious unto you! The Lord 
lift up His countenance upon you, and give you eternal 
peace, in the name of God the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 

After the benediction is sung a short Hymn or a verse. 

When the Lord's Supper isnot celebrated and everything 
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is finished at the pulpit, is sung a short Hymn or a verse, 
during which the Priest again goes to the altar, and after 
turning towards the Congregation, sings or says : 


The Lord be with you! 


When it is read no answer is given, but when sung, the 
Congregation answers ¢ 


The Lord be with thee also! 


Then the Priest reads or sings the prayer after the 
Gospel of the day, but on “ Prayer-Days” the following 
prayer: 

O Lord, Lord God, merciful, longsuffering, of great grace 
and kindness! To-day again Thou hast called us to amend- 
ment. To-day Thou still offerest us Thy grace. May no 
one of us any longer harden his heart. Enlighten Thou us, 
that our penitence may be earnest and our amendment sin- 
cere. Let us never intentionally break the promises, which 
we have made to-day, and give us grace always to remain a 
people, which under all circumstances puts its trust in Thy 
mighty help, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Then the Priest Sings ! 

Let us thank and praise the Lord! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 


The Congregation answers : 


Thanks and praise be to the Lord! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 


Or else the Priest says: 


Let us thank and praise the Lord! 
Thanks and praise be to the Lord! 


In conclusion the Priest says: 


Bend your hearts to God and receive the benediction: 


The Lord bless you, ete., ete. (as above). 
The service is concluded by a Hymn. 
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The Litany. 


Eternal, Almighty God! have pity upon us! Lord, hear 
our prayer! Lord, hear our prayer! Lord God, Father in 
heaven! Lord, Son of God, Saviour of the world! Lord 
God, Thou Holy Ghost, have pity upon us! Be gracious 
unto us! Spare us, good Lord God! Be gracious unto us! 
Help us, Good Lord God! 

From all sins, from all errors, from all evil, from the 
craft and assaults of the devil, from pestilence and famine, 
from battle and warfare, from discord and rebellion, from 
hail and tempest, from fire and danger, from an evil, sudden 
death, from the eternal death deliver us, Good Lord God! 

By Thy holy Nativity, by Thy cross and death, by Thy 
holy resurrection and ascension, in the hour of fleath and in 
the day of judgment, Good Lord deliver us! 

We poor sinners do beseech Thee that it may please 
Thee to govern and defend Thy Holy Christian Church; 
that it may please Thee to preserve all bishops, teachers and 
hearers in a true doctrine and a holy life; that it may 
please Thee to prevent false doctrine and all scandal; that 
it may please Thee to recall all such as have erred and are 
deceived; that it may please Thee to grant us victory over 
our spiritual enemies; that it may please Thee to send 
faithful laborers into Thy field; that it may please Thee to 
give to the word the power of Thy Spirit; that it may 
please Thee to succor and help all who are desolate and 
oppressed ; that it may please Thee to give peace and con- 
cord to all kings and rulers; that it may please Thee to 
bless, comfort and defend our beloved King and his family 
and relatives, and all faithful officials, and to give Thy 
blessing to our government; that it may please Thee to 
strengthen and preserve our army and navy; that it may 
please Thee to help and assist all such as are in danger and 
necessity; that it may please Thee to help and preserve all 
women in pregnancy or in childbirth; that it may please 
Thee to comfort and refresh all sick persons; that it may 
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please Thee to deliver all innocent captives; that it may 
please Thee to defend and provide for widows and father- 
less children and all such as are poor and oppressed ; that it 
may please Thee to give us a forgiving heart towards our 
enemies, persecutors and slanderers, and to turn their hearts; 
that it may please Thee to accompany with Thy Holy 
Angels and preserve all those who travel by land or water ; 
that it may please Thee to bless and give grace in a right 
way to use the fruits of the earth, the mines, the navigation 
and all proper means of support; that it may please Thee 
to have mercy upon all men; that it may please Thee gra- 
ciously to hear us ;—Ilear us, Good Lord God! 

O Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon us! 

O Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, 
save us Good Lord God! O Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, hear us Good Lord God! O 
Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, grant 
us Thy peace and blessing! 

Christ! hear our prayer! Christ! hear our prayer! Lord! 
have merey upon us! Christ! have mercy upon us! Lord! 
have merey upon us! Lord, deal not with us according to 
our sins, and reward us not according to our transgressions ! 

Let us pray ! 

O Lord God, Heavenly Father! who desirest not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he may turn from his wick- 
edness and live, we beseech Thee with all our hearts, that it 
may please Thee to avert the deserved punishment of our 
sins; and grant us Thy holy grace hereafter to better our 
sinful life, through Thy Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


Joun Swarnson. 
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Agnosticism and Agnostics. See Spencer, Herbert. 

ALEXANDER of Macedon, greatness of, 125, 6. 

American Episcopate. See Episcopate. 

‘ Apologetics, 498, 9. 

Astronomy, Ancient, a Theophany, 408; antediluvian sages, 408; Jose- 
phus, Higgins, Baillie, quoted, 408, 9; Seth inventor of Astronomy, 
409, 10; Maimonides quoted by Faber, 410, 11; Enoch connected with 
Seth, 411, 12; Hermes and Hermes Trismegistus, 412; Methuselah, 
413; tradition as to Noah, 413, 14; worshipped as Janus, 414; Chal- 
dea cradle of Astronomy, 414; Accadian calendar, 415; G. Smith 
quoted as to the Accadians, 415, 16; points of resemblance between 
ancient religions and druidical and oriental, 416, 17; druid priesthood 
and their march westward, 417, 18; philological argument, 418; 
Welsh, Irish, Scotch, Hebrew, Phenician, etc., 418, 19; Vallency 

uoted, 419; symbolic characters, 419, 20; symbols of deity, 420; 
druidical structure near Drogheda, 421; building and inscriptions, 421, 
2; necessity of a mediator, 422, 3; worship of the Sun, 423, 4; Hig- 
gins on Irish deities, 424; on Mithraic worship, 425, 6; May-day fes- 
tival and morris dance, 426-28; first of April celebration, 428, 9; 
druids=idolatrous priests of Israel, 430. 


Bible, Right and Wrong Uses of, 523. 

BrneuaM, on Good Friday Communion, 263, 4. 

Buunt, J. H., on Good Friday Communion, 267. 

Books, notices of. See Literary Notices, 

Building Fund, the American Church, 24; movement important, 24; 
history of, 25-28; object and method of the commission, 29, 30; cler- 

y to berelieved of begging, 30; example of English Church Building 

Society urged, 31; also, of various denominational societies, 31, 2; 
object to loan sums for building churches, 32; Executive Committee’s 
rules, 33; other objections answered, 34; importance and value of this 
fund to missions, etc., 35, 6. 


CAMPELLO, count di, case of, 156, 161. 

Candidates for Orders, increase and training of, 451; need of increase, 
451, 2; prayer to the Lord to send laborers forth, 452; must do our 
share of work to this end, 453; God requires this of the Church, 453, 4; 
means to be used, 454; motives to be offered to candidates, 455; illus- 
trations from history of controlling motives, 456, 7; the grand idea of 
the Christian ministry, 458; contrast with modern pantheistic idea, 
458, 9; divine and human solidarity the idea, 460; St. Paul's grasp of 
this idea, 460, 1; the two realities in it, 461; its effects in later heralds 
of the cross, 462; training needed, theological, spiritual, practical, 
468; spiritof age and present conflict require special training, 463, 4; 
critical exegesis must be met, 464; good beginning to be made, 464, 5; 
seminary training, 465; spiritual training very important, 466; prac- 
tical training, how best attained, 467; contact with real life, 467, 8; 
contact with able, eloquent workers, 468; outline of what is wanted, 
468, 9. 
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CrpHas, the new name of Simon, 534; nature and meaning of the name, 
534; seven immovable positions in regard to, 534, 5; first, Cephas a 
gravel-stone, 535, 6; Cephas=glarea, 536; second position, Cephas a 
precious stone, 537; proofs of this, 537, 8; smallness and use of pse- 
phos, 538, 9; third position=a name on a ring gem, 539; shows the 
Lord’s love for Simon, 540; fourth position. petros never a rock, 541; 
importance of these declurations, 542, 3; fifth position, petros not a 
proper name, 543, 4: proofs of this, 544, 5; sixth position, the Vul- 
gate’s assumptions, 545, 6; facts on the subject, 546, 7; how Petrus 
becomes= Pet. u, 547, 8; fallacies detected, 548; our Lord the Rock,549; 
seventh position, false rendering in English Version, 550; injuries 
thus done, 551; right translation demanded, 552, 3. 

Christianity, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 124; Hebrew mind narrow, 
124, 5; Greeks philosophical and progressive, 125; great work of 
Alexander of Macedon, 125, 6; influence of Roman empire and law, 
126, 7; Hatch’s Bampton Lectures criticised, 127, 8; Greek influence 
on primitive Christian institutions, 128-80; the Church to act as leav- 
en, 130; Apostolic age creative epoch, 131; chronological and logical 
order of the ministry, 132, 3; argument of St. Clement and St. Ilgna- 
tius, 184, 5; Hatch’s theory contrary to facts, 186, 7; our Lorid’s 
course in choosing Apostles, 138; course of matters after the cruci- 
fixion, 139, 40; argument from Enistle to the Hebrews (Farrar), 140, 
1; unsatisfactory exegesis, 142, 3; vulgar tendency of certain modes 
of writing history, 144; illustrations from Schaff, 144, 5; inappropri- 
ate, out of place, 146, 7; Farrar’s peculiarities, 146, 7; founding of 
new capital to empire, 147, 8; value of Greek spirit, energy, etc., 148; 
ill effects, 149; importance of the Church in unifying Germanic races, 
149, 50; organization special work of the Roman, 151; illustrated in 
England, 151, 2; danger of carrying too far, 152; spirit of holiness 
needed, 153. 

Church Finance, a positive view of, 573; argument from creation, pro- 
vidence, the Church, 573, 4; offerings which we owe to God, 574; 
necessary part of worship, 574, 5; financial system thus=tithes and 
offerings, 575, 6; change from the Divine plan, 576; results of this, 
576,7; why not return to the true system? 577, 8; treasury boxes should 
be in all churches, 578, 9; only true sources of revenue, 579; the writ- 
er’s experience, 579, 80. 

Clerical Subscription in Protestant Episcopal Church, 501; what this is 
(Art. VII. Constitution), 501, 2; what are the standards of the Church, 
502; provisions as to alterations, etc., 502, 3; meaning of the declara- 
tion subscribed, 503, 4; obligation of conformity -to doctrines, 504; 
rule of interpretation, 504, 5; position and power of English tribunals, 
505; the Gorham case, 505, 6; other cases, 506; opinion of the court, 
506, 7; decisions on various points, 507; case of Shepherd vs. Bennet, 
507, 8; principles of subscription stated under six heads, 508, 9; con- 
formity to worship, 509; distinctive views and principles of the Amer- 
ican Church, 509-11; value of English precedents, 511, 12; siznifi- 
cance of terms, 512; rules given in form of propositions, 512, 13; 
Phillimore’s classification of ceremonies, 513, 14; remarks on. 514. 15; 
summary as to things ‘‘ not lawful,” 516-18; question as to things not 
expressly ordered or prohibited, 519, 20; jurisdiction of the Bishops in 
the matter, 520; obligations of the clergy to honesty and manliness, 
521, 2; remedy for those dissatisfied, 522. 

Communion, Holy, on Good Friday. See Good Friday. 

Confession, private, practised by Pusey, 74, 

Costn, on Prayers for the Departed, 482. 


Declaration of House of Bishops, 154. 
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Dreams and Dreaming, 554; automatic working of the mind, Hamilton 
quoted, 554, 5; difference of imagination’s work by night and day, 
555; mind not a mechanical instrument, 556; views of “schol: urs and 
experts, 556; Dr. Holmes quoted, 557; an extempore speaker’s feel- 
ings, 557; efforts at recalling, 557, 8; absent-mindedness, 558; Carpen- 

ter’s zdeo-motors, 558; records of activity of mind in sleep, 559, 60; 

Holmes’ amusing experience, 560; suspension of the will, 560; what 

, our dreams are made of, 561; memory’s stores, 561, 2; mysteries of 
combinations, 562; dreaming is produced by sensations, 563; Sully 
on lilusions referred io, 563, 4; strange reasonings in dreams, 564, 5 
supernatural in dreams, fulfilment of dreams, 566, 7; moral estimate of 
dreams, 567, 8; illustrations, 568; Miss ee views quoted, 569,70; 
importance of these considerations, 570, 71; Coleridge's distinction 
right, 571; tripe irtite nature of man, / 2 

Druids, religion and priesthood, 416-18, 





7 
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421, "430. 


Eastern Question. See Egypt. 

Egypt and Eastern Question, 37; condition and unce rtainties of the 
question, 37, 8, ev rents in Europe, and British policy y, 38; England too 
fond of the sword, 38, 9; a menace to the world, 39 course to be pur- 
sued as to Egypt, 40; Berlin compact a failure, 40, 1: real question at 
issue, 41, 2; Turkey and Russia, 42; first fruits of Berlin treaty, 42, 3; 
Ottoman empire in Europe doomed, 43; crisis postponed, 43; Turks 
under British protection, 44; antagonism between Islam and Chris- 
tianity unending, 44; treatment of Bulgaria, 45; moral effects of hero- 
ism and faith, 45,6; Moslem tide receding, 46; Mussulman never gives 
up, 47; must be absolute and unrestrained, 47, 8; infamous outrages 
of the Turks, 48, 9; policy of craft and lying, 49, 50; cannot remain 
in Europe, 50, 1; real question at issue, 52; success of the Turk, 53; 

} Engiand gains no credit, 53; Russia and her views of duty, 54, 5 
what Russia has accomplished, 55, 6; due credit to be given, 56, 
needs no apology, 58; false views respecting, 58, 9; Engi: and’s posi. 
tion and course in the matter, 59; Turkish abomin: ations nearly 
ended, 59, 60. 

England and Eastern Question, 37, 38, 42, 53, 59. 

Episcopate, our American, 301; comments on the canon “of Bishops,” 
801, 2; labors of Haw ks and Hoffman on Digest of Canons, 302, 3; 
changes to be desired, 303-5; working of canon, 305, 6; modification 
suggested as to Episcopal supervision of vacant dioceses, 307, 8; ‘‘ pro- 
visional” bishop, none such, 308; missionary bishops and jurisdiction, 
809; Episcopal resignations, examples, 309, 10; action in 1844, 311; 
interpretation subsequently, 311, 12: additions to canon 15 suggested, 
812, 13; oversight and organization, 313; missionary episcopate, de- 
velopment and regulation, 313, 14; missionary preparatory to diocesan 
episcopate, 314, 15; aid to be extended, = condition of some, 315; 
additional clauses to canon proposed, 316-18; present unfair position 
of missionary bishops, 319; remedy, 319, 20: ’ bishops for nationalities 
desirable, as Germans, Swedes, Jews, etc., 8320; how to carry this out, 

821, 2; case of the colored people, 323; suffragan bishops not desira- 

? ble, 324, 5; missionary bishops right in principle, 826, 7; general con- 

| vention to regulate matters, 328; example from Chasch history, 328, 
9; present working, 329, 30. 

Episcop: ite, Missionary, canon of, alterations desirable, 401; as to erect- 
ing missionary jurisdictions into dioc eses, 401, 2; missionary bishop 
ought to have right of choice, 402; ought to be secure, 402, 3; rule 
suggested, 403; as to question of salary on becoming diocesan, 403, 4; 
salary ought to be continued, 404; ought not to be eligible to trans- 
fer, 404, 5; ought to be sent to every organized territory of United 
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States, 405, 6; one such enough for any one man, 406; must not wait, 
406, 7; the five points summed up, 407. 
Eucharistic Liturgy of the Swedish Church, 581-92. 


Fallacies of Herbert Spencer. See Spencer, Herbert. 

van. Canon, on Epistle to the Hebrews, 140-3; peculiarities of, 
146, 7. 

Fasting, Religious, the physical effect of upon health, a problem, 273; 
books on the subject, 273, 4; Bishop Kingdon’s very forcible, 274; 
Dr. Wyring’s old and curious, 274, 5; no scientific rationale of fast- 
ing, 275; yet everywhere in use, 275; something in man needing this 
discipline, 276; practical books, 276, 7; mischief resulting, 277; ex- 
travagant praise of fasting, 277, 8; sunk into contempt after Middle 
Ages, 278; value to Americans, 278; two classes of population, urban 
and rural, 278; brain and body workers and man of leisure, 278, 9; 
abundance of food in United States, 279; temptation resulting, 280; 
over-eating general, 280; practice in cities, etc., 281; ill effects, 281, 2; 
idea of a religious fast, 283; prayer must go with it, 282, 3; fasting 
means absolute refraining from food and drink, 283; benefit of weekly 
fast, 284; experiment worth trying, 284; anecdote of Baron Maséres, 
284, 5. 

Forses, Bishop, on Prayers for the Dead, 471, 2. 

FREEMAN, Philip, on Principles of Divine Service, 122. 


Good Friday, Holy Communion, variety of opinion and use, 263; Bing- 
ham’s statements, 263, 4; view doubted, 264; in Western Church no 
consecration on Good Friday, 265; mind of Church of England on 
subject, 266; sacrament reserved on Maundy Thursday and com- 
munion on Good Friday, 266, 7; Blunt quoted, 267; what is to be 
done ? 268; rubric examined as to reservation, 268, 9; Anglican cus- 
tom since Reformation somewhat doubtful, 270; reservation the rem- 
edy, but Church not ready for, 270, 1; suggestions as to best course 
to be adopted, 271, 2. 

Greek Christianity, see Christianity. 


Hatcu, Bampton Lectures of, criticised, 127, 8, 186, 7. 

Hawks, Dr. F. L., labors on Digest of Canons, 302, 8. 

Hebrew Christianity. See Christianity, 

Higher Law, what it claims to be, 351, 2; every man ultimate judge of 
his own duty, 352; rights and duties go together, 352; every man his 
own judge, pernicious doctrine, 352, 3; office of conscience, 353; soci- 
ety really ultimate judge, 353; every man to choose his own duties, 
354; what duty is, 354; higher law court in a man, 355; individual 
conscience becomes sovereign law for every other man, 355; all sub- 
jective, intuitive, 355, 6; assumed infallibility and result, 356; logi- 
cal outcome, 357; views of certain reformers, 857; relation between 
truth and law, 357, 8; higher law notions of religious and moral re- 
sponsibility, 358; lead to meddling in our neighbor’s affairs, 358, 9; 
often at war with institutional principle on which a community exists, 
359, 60; anti-social spirit ferments and acidulates, 360; human legis- 
lation not infallible, 360, 1; duty of citizens, 361; fanatical claim of 
higher law consciences, 361; the true higher law, 361, 2; legislature 
above the statute, people above the constitution, 362; higher law 
spoken of by Hooker, 862; who may dare to know and expound it ? 
362, 3; objective, how authenticated, 363; inner consciousness no safe 
exponent, 363, 4; border land between will and conscience, 364; dan- 

ers arising, 364, 5; illustration of theory from American history, 
365, 6; Webster's intervention, result, 366, 7; Giddings and Wilson 
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on the case, 368; Webster’s view of his oath to support the constitu- 
tion, 368, 9; defended by Hudson, 369, 70. 

HorrMan, Hon. Murray, canonist, 302, 3. 

House of Bishops, Unfinished Business (1880), 154; Declaration of House 
of Bishops, 154, 5; well received, 156; published by Joint Commis- 
sion, 156, 7; Count di Campello’s case, 157, 8; course of the commis- 
sion, 158, 9; application to Archbishop of Canterbury, and reply, 
159, 60; course of the bishop superintending congregations, etc., 
abroad, 160, 1; hard upon Campello, 161, 2; difficulties in the way, 
162; the Church must act on some sound principle, 163. 

Hupson, H. N. See Higher Law. 


JEBB, on Choral Service, 109, 10. 


KEBLE and Pusey, 66, 7. 
Kinepon, Bp., on Fasting, 273, 4. 


Leavitt, Dr. J. M., Poem, ‘‘ The Periods,” 164-73. 

Literary Notices, January, Baring Gould’s ‘ Silverstone,” 94; Blunt’s 
‘**Reformation of Church of England,” 89-92; Farrar’s ‘‘ Early Days 
of Christianity,” 92-4; Life of Horace Greely, 96, 7; Griffis’ ‘‘ Corea,” 
98, 9; Life of Kant, 95; Kinns’ ‘‘ Harmony of Bible with Science,” 
99, 100: Palmer’s ‘‘ Home Life in the Bible,” 97; Pollard’s ‘‘Gellivor.” 
97, 8; John Randolph, 96; Schelling’s ‘‘ Transcendental Idealism,” 
94, 5; Smith’s Poems, 98.—February, Brown's ‘‘Spare Hours,” 197; 
Douglas’ ‘‘ China,” 193: Hart’s ‘‘ Eternal Purpose,” 189-91; Hughes’ 
‘‘Daniel Macmillan,” 192, 3; Lenormant’s ‘‘ Beginnings of History,” 
187-9; Mallock’s ‘‘ Social Equality,” 191, 2; Milman’s ‘‘ Mitslav,” 
196, 7; Montesquieu’s ‘‘ Grandeur and Decadence of the Romans,” 
199, 200; Olssen’s ‘‘ Personality,” 199; Porter’s ‘‘ Science and Senti- 
ment,” 195, 6; Roget’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Expression,” 198; Saintsbury’s 
‘French Literature,” 197, 8; Tuckerman’s ‘‘ English Prose Fiction,” 
194, 5; Washburn’s ‘‘ Early English Literature,” 194.—March, ‘‘ Bible 
Notes and Queries,” 295, 6; ‘‘Concordance to Revised New Testa- 
ment,” 288; Cross’s ‘‘ Edens of Italy,” 294; Cutts’ ‘‘ Devotional Life 
of our Lord,” 293, 4; Didon’s ‘‘ Science without God,” 297; Hessey’s 
‘* Sermons,” 297; Hudson’s ‘‘ Greek and English Concordance to New 
Testament,” 292, 3; ‘‘ Heroes of Science,” 294, 5; ‘‘ International 
Commentary,” 289, 90; ‘‘ Rare Poems of 16th and 17th Centuries,” 
288, 9; Sumner’s ‘‘ Andrew Jackson,” 289; Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
peedia, 290-2; Scribner’s ‘‘ Love for Souls,” 297, 8; Socrates, 287; 
Spurgeon’s ‘‘ Treasury of David,” 296, 7.—Apri/, Arnold’s ‘‘ Pearls of 
Faith,” 393, 4; Life of Breck, 385-7; Cross’ ‘‘ Evangel,” 396; Con- 
way’s ‘‘ Emerson,” 384; Fields’ ‘‘On the Desert,” Froude’s *‘ Short 
Studies,” 387-9: Hurst’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Biblica,” 392, 3: Holland’s 
‘Logic and Life,” 395, 6; Janet’s ‘‘ Final Causes,” 391, 2; Louns- 
bury’s ‘‘J. F. Cooper,” 381, 2; Osborne’s ‘‘ Children’s Saviour,” 395; 
Nichols’ Sermons, 396; Parker’s ‘‘ First Prayer Book of Edward VI.,” 
889, 90; Phelps’ ‘‘ My Portfolio,” 395; Russell’s ‘‘ Use of Voice,” 
382-4; ‘‘ Sayings of Great Men,” 381; ‘‘ Thoughts of a Mother,” 390, 
1; Walker's ‘‘ Christ’s Christianity,” 391; Williams’ ‘‘ Eras and Char. 
acters of History,” 394, 5. 

Liturgical Enrichment, 101; rubrical changes advocated, 101; lesson of 
experience, 101, 2; objects desired, more flexibility in use of Prayer 
Book Offices, fuller adaptation to Festivals and Fasts, 102; origin of 
our Morning Prayer from ancient English offices, 108, 4; reference to 
Roman rule, 105; sources of English Prayer, 106; two offices desira- 
ble, 107; the Greater Litany, how used, 108; deduction, 108, 9; Rubric 
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in English Prayer Book, 109; Jebb’s statement, 109, 10; Heylin, Proc- 
ter, Robertson, 110, 11; practical difficuity, 112; discretionary power 
to clergy, 112, 13; good results therefrom, 113, 14; exhortation before 
General Confession wearisome, 114, 15; suggestions, 115, 16; exhorta- 
tion in communion office, rule recommended, 116; shorter and longer 
offices desired, 117; precedents for discretionary power, 118; sugges- 
tions as to fuller adaptations of offices, 118, 19; ‘‘ the Proper of the 
Time,” 119, 20; course of English Church, 120; suggestions on the 
subject. 120, 1; Freeman quoted, 122; summing up of recommenda- 
tions, 123. 

Liturgy (Eucharistic) of Swedish Church, 581; translated in full from 
the Swedish, 581-92. 


MaGeE, Bishop, on Prayers for the Dead, 470, 1. 

Maséres, Baron, anecdote of, 284, 5. 

Ministry, idea of, 458, 60. 

Miracles and Science, 174; law unchanging and all-pervading, 174, 5; 
phenomena of nature, cause and effect, 175; experience, and Hume’s 
ground, 176; what experience can and cannot effect, 176, 7; queries, 
177, 8; presumption against supernaturalism, 178; human nature 
subject to law,178, 9; testimony and trust in testimony, 179; conclu- 
sion against undue credulity and skepticism, 180; miracles not viola- 
tion of natural Jaw, 181; divine will a new condition, 181; natural 
law cannot be violated, 182; what is meant by law of nature, 182; 
laws are formulas written down by man, 183; illustrated by Jaws of 
health, etc., 183, 4; point of the controversy as to the miraculous, 185. 

Missionary episcopate, 401-7. 

Mithraic worship, 425, 6. 

Moz.ey’s Reminiscences of Oxford Movement, 488; interesting contri- 
bution to history, 488; literary character not high, 488, 9; his repre- 
sentations of great men—Keble, Wilberforce, Routh, etc., 489, 90; 
criticisms on Sewell and Denison, 490; admiration for Newman, 490, 
1; Mozley’s self-estimate, 492; did not follow Newman to Rome, 492, 
8; amusing passages, 493; educational value of Oxford Movement, 
494; contrast of High Church and Evangelical Clergy, 494, 5; breadth 
of view taught by Mozley’s book, 495. 


Newman, J. H., see Pusey, 64-8; Mozley, 490, 1. 

New Testament Revision, Notes and Sirictures on, First Paper, St. 
Matthew i. 18-x. 35; object of strictures, 224, 5; accuracy of trans- 
lations questioned under rule laid down, 225; real point. is it required 
by faithfulness? 226; inconsistencies and oversights, 226; capability 
of A. V. translators, 226; what constitutes a good translation, 226, 7; 
idiomatic English, 227; pedantry, 227; variety of expression not to be 
faulted, 227, 8; revisers’ claim to uniformity, 229; as to use of article 
in English corresponding to use in Greek, 229, 30; revisers yield to 
popular clamor, 230; inconsistent, 230, 1; A. V. blamed in rendering 
of Greek aorist, 231; facts as to this point, 231, 2; course of revisers, 
large number of changes, 282, 3; some 20,000 wanton or trifling, 233; 
spelling, etc., 233, 4. 

Second Paper, St. Matthew xi, 2-xxviii. 20, 331-50. 
Third Paper, St. Mark, i. 4-St. Luke viii. 39, 431-50. 

Newton, R. H., Sermons. See Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. 

Notes and Queries, Changes in Psalter, 100; St. Andrew's Day, 100; 
authorship of NMorwm Testamentum, etc., 200; English and American 
Psalters, 200, 298, 9; the Hymnal, 300; author of ‘unity in essen- 
tials,” etc., 800, 500; Ivor. Testam., etc., 300, 398-400; ‘‘certain in- 
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nate truths,” 396, 7; Uniformity in Divine Worship, 497, 8; Apolo- 
getics, 498, 9; Ratramn’s tract, 499. 


Oxford Movement, Mozley’s Reminiscences of, 488. 


Prayers for the Departed, 470; Bishop Magee on, 470, 1; practice in- 
stinctive, 471; Bp. Forbes quoted, 471, 2; such prayer not prohibited, 
472; Tenryson and Bp. Heber, 478; practice among Jews before 
Christ’s advent, 473, 4; Jewish testimony, 474; argument from our 
Lord’s silence and testimony of Scripture, 475, 6; spirits of departed 
conscious, active, 476; in a state of expectation, 476; argument from 
Ancient Liturgies, 477; prayers quoted, 477, 8; evidence from Cata- 
combs, 478; testimony of St. Augustine and other Fathers, 478, 9; 
question as to Anglican principles on this subject, 479, 80; ill results 
of Reformation period,obscuring doctrine of communion of saints, 
etc., 480, 1; prayers in first English Prayer Book, 481; legality of in 
England, 482; catena of divines, 482; Andrewes and Cosin, 482, 3; 
high church claims, broad church claims, 484; Farrar and R. Wil- 
liams quoted, 484, 5; word ‘‘ purgatory” objectionable, 485, 6; puri- 
fication in Paradise, 486; cautions suggested, 486; prayers for faithful 
departed, 487. 

Pealter, changes in, 100, 200, 298. 

Pusey, E. B., 61; general tone of laudation since his death, 61; Pusey 
and Bp. Wilberforce as to theology, 62; greatness of Pusey, 63; im- 
mense learning, 63, 4; in natural sciences, rabbinical literature, patris- 
tics, 64-6; Newman and Keble in comparison, 66, 7; inferior to 
Pusey, 67, 8; personal friendships of these three, 68, 9; Oxford 
movement, 69, 70; principles and progress during 50 years, 70, 1; old 
tractarians and modern ritualists, 71, 2; sacramental system taught by 
Pusey, 72, 3; use of private confession and absolution, 74; ridiculous 
stories about it, 75; success of Pusey, 75, 6; revival of religious or- 
ders, 76,7; Miss Sellon’s sisterhood, etc., 77; practical use of, 78; 
Pusey’s liberality, 79; labors for reunion of Christendom, 79, 80; 
Pusey’s mistakes, 81, 2; Rome impracticable, 82; old Catholic move- 
ment, 82, 8; importance of Lambeth conference, 83, 4; view as to 
American Church, 85, 6; on Pusey’s style, 86,7; supreme in popular 
affection, 87; ‘‘St. Edward of Oxford,” 88. 


Religion, Decline of, 1; obvious, 1, 2; diagnosis, 2; effect of on com- 
munity, 3; loss of faith in present day, 3, 4; exhibited in clergy and 
laity, 4, 5; strange mutations in history, 5, 6; nihilism, etc., 6; social- 
ism, liberalism, 7; results of such theories, 7,8; the devil and nihilism, 
8, 9; scheme of evil one to destroy religion, 10; resistance needed, 11; 
agnostic and other assaults unsuccessful, 12; caution as to question- 
ing fundamental truths, 12, 18; spiritual power to be used, 13; Bible 
to be believed and taught as true in every respect, 14; credulity of 
unbelievers, 14, 15; power of faith in the Bible, 15; cumulative argu- 
ment, 15, 16; divine revelation in Scriptures, 16, 17; renewed confi- 
dence in the Catholic creeds called for, 17, 18; also, in Sacraments, 18, 
19; reality and power of these, 19; also, in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
and Giver of life, 20; confidence in use and power of prayer, 21; re- 
vival needed by clergy and laity, 22, 23. 

Revision of New Testament, Notes and Strictures on. See New Testa- 
ment Revision. 

Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible, 523; difficult to imagine why these 
sermons preached, 523, 4; assumes theory of evolution, 524; Chris- 
tianity must yield to it, 525; ignorance of Newton about writers on 
evolutivn, 525; evolution not to be feared, 525; stages of evolution, 
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526; facts of, 526; shallow study of history and criticism of Bible, 
527; ultra rationalistic views, 527, 8; notions as to prophecy, inspira- 
tion, etc., 528; also, of New Testament books, 529; poison in his 
book, 529; no'recognition of fundamental principles of Christianity, 
529, 30; Bible of no authority, 530; denies historic fact of our Lord's 
Resurrection, 530, 1; view as to uses of the Bible, 531; substitutes for 
the Bible, 581, 2; Church's strength and foundation, 582; what New- 
ton is aiming at, 533; must end in failure, 5838. 

Rosettr, D. G., in poetry and art, reputation grown of late, 371; works 
respecting, 371, 2; sketch of his history, 372, 3; connection with 
renaissance flowing from Oxford movement, 374; a religious artist, 
874, 5; interest in poetry, painting, medieval mysticism, and woman, 
876; characteristics of, 876; exposition of his love for’ woman, 377; 
one of creative minds of this generation, 377, 8; rarity of gifts, 378; 
Shairp’s view of his poems, 378; Ward’s estimate, 378, 9. 

Russia and Turkey, 42; views of duty and course pursued, etc., 54-58. 


ScHarr’s mode of writing Church History, 144-7. 

Science and Miracles. See Miracles. 

Spencer, H., fallacies of, 244; test of to-day applied to Christian faith 
in God, 244, 5; skeptical assaults, 245, 6; experience gained, 246; 
agnosticism taught by Spencer, 247; quotations from ‘* First Prin- 
ciples,” 247, 8; fallacies of theistic views, 248, 9; Catholic statement 
as to God, in relation to time, etc., 249; first and second fallacy, 250; 
quite possible to think things which we cannot imagine, 250, 1; his 
substitute for the object of Revealed Religion, 252; intelligence im- 
possible, silent reverence only resort, 252; agnostic theory, 253, 4; 
self-contradiction, 255; terms used show this, 255, 6; absolute a mere 
blank, logical abstraction, 256, 7; parody of religion, 257; morals of 
agnosticism, 257, 8; worthless in time of trial, 258; no power to resist 
temptation, 259; something to thank Spencer for, 259; innate truths, 
260; idea of God, 260; absolute thought or intelligence, 260, 1; logic 
of religious life, 261; how to treat agnostics, 261; reference to three 
hours of darkness on the cross, 261; hope thence to be derived, 262. 

Subscription, Clerical. See Clerical Subscription, 


Turkey and Russia, 42; Turks protected by England, 44; infamous 
outrages, 48, 9; must be driven out of Europe, 50, 59, 60. 


Unfinished Business of the House of Bishops (1880), 154. 


Wesster, Daniel, as to Higher ‘a and results, 366-70, 
WyrinG, Dr., on Fasting, 273-5 
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